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7 Reading beyond 
the game 


BOOKS BASED ON POPULAR games aren’t a 
recent phenomenon. Many readers who were 
gaming in 1984 will no doubt recall a novella 
called The Dark Wheel by the late Robert 
Holdstock, a fictonalized introduction to the 
space trading game Elite that served to fill out 
a spartan 3D world and help establish the 
game’s mythical status. In an age when 
instruction manuals were little better than 
photocopied cassette inlays, it was both a 
glorious novelty and an indication that games 
could be serious enough to justify a story that 
extended beyond a 100-word synopsis. 

Two decades on and the tie-in novel is an 
expected companion to a blockbuster game, 
just as a game will often shadow a big, 
summer action movie. Unlike the reverred 
Dark Wheel however, there’s a tendency to 
sneer at the latest Halo or Mass Effect novel - 
often with some justification. For while they 


may often go beyond the game settings in the 
same way Star Trek and Star Wars novels 
expand their respective universes, rarely do 
they explore or challenge, preferred instead 
as a means to flesh out a backstory or extend 
an epilogue - as was the idea behind The Dark 
Wheel's commissioning. 

Beyond the fear, real or imagined, that game 
fiction is overly dominant on bookstore shelves; 
squeezing original and classic sci-fi out of the 
marketplace, perhaps it’s simply the case that 
we expect too much or demand too little of a 
Mass Effect or Halo novel. Or perhaps sci-fi 
gamers simply outnumber SF readers and 
when the players of games do peruse the 
bookshelves, The Fall of Reach comes 
easier to hand than The Forever War. In either 
case, is IP fiction really such a bad thing? 

Richie Shoemaker, Editor 
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YOU PERHAPS WOULDN’T THINK so after the 
middling success of games like Binary Domain, 
Starhawk and Syndicate thus far in 2012, but it’s 
been a good year for the sci-fi shooter and the 
next 12 months look set to be even better. The 
second half of 2011 saw the Gears of War 
trilogy conclude, Halo and Deus Ex were 
both dusted off, as was Tribes, and Space 
Marine wasn’t too shabby either. 

While the legion of military shooter 
fans will eagerly sign up to new 
iterations of Battlefield, Medal of 
Honor and Call of Duty, none of 
which seem to evolve the genre 
with any sense of urgency, sci-fi gun 
fetishists have a new PlanetSide to 
look forward to, a game that has 
every indication that it will take 
multiplayer shooter to another 
(as did the original in 2003, 
though no-one saw fit to follow 
ideas up). Equally ambitious is 
Dust 514, which while lacking 


the scale of PlanetSide’s battlefields, will instead 
open up a far bigger universe to fight across in 
the form of Eve Online's long-established New 
Eden. Between those two alone, PlanetSide 2 and 
Dust 514, there seems to exist more innovation 
and promise that the big three (CoD, MoH, BF ) 
franchises have given us in all the years 
they’ve been filling the software charts. 
All this is before we’ve had a chance 
to mention the big sci-fi guns: 
Borderlands 2 with its vast array of 
weaponry and Halo 4, the mightiest 
sci-fi shooter in gaming history - 
both of which are due before the end 
of the year. 

Early in 2013 we’ll have BioShock 
Infinite, Crysis 3, Aliens: Colonial 
Marines and Gears of War: Judgement 
to look forward to, and talk will shift to 
new consoles and the delights they 
might bring. Dare we predict a new 
Metro id Prime for the imminent 
Wii U? One can dream. 
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WORDS 


Our conclusion was that we had a great 
product in Star Wars, but that the subscription 
model in a world of Free-to-Play was challenging. 
There's a lot of power in F2P, and by the way, for 
what it's worth, F2P is anything but free. 

JOHN RICCITIELLO EA’s CEO lays the F2P foundations 


When will The Old 
Republic be set free? 


It’s not been an easy first year for Star Wars: The Old 
Republic. Released back in December 2011, the 
game picked up a million subscribers in just three 
days, prompting BioWare founder Ray Muzyka to 
declare it “the fastest growing subscription MMO in 
the history of our industry.” Fast forward a few more 
weeks and that figure had reportedly crept up to 
1.7m, second only to World of Warcarft. While it 
was inevitable that growth would slow, it was then 
a surprise to hear back in May that subscription 
levels had dropped down to 1.3m. This news was 
soon followed by reports of redundancies, server 
mergers and in July the introduction of a free trial 
access for characters up to level 15, which has 
been taken as a prelude to the game turning 
completely to a ‘free- 
to-play’ transaction 


model. 
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Given the contractual wrangling that needs to be 
completed between EA and LucasArts before any 
likely switch is made, let alone the game design, 
community and commercial concerns, EA is obviously 
saying very little about The Old Republic’s financial 
future, but if the tone and content of what little is 
being said to Press is anything to go by (which is , 

almost identical to the lines given by the studio * 

heads of Star Trek Online and Lord of the Rings 
Online before they made the life-saving switch), 
the end of SWTOR’s subscription model must be 
seen as almost inevitable. 

Some commentators have suggested Christmas 
as a likely switch-over date, which if true would make 
Star Wars: The Old Republic one of the shortest 
living subscription MMOs in the history of the 
* industry, which for the fastest growing will rank 
^ as quite an achievement. 
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RARELY HAS IT BEEN easy for a developer 
to secure funding for a new idea, especially 
start-up teams pitching original concepts 
with perceived niche market appeal. Even 
established developers seeking modest 
finance for much-loved sequels to classic 
games have often been turned down by 
publishers. Little surprise then that many teams 
have been turning to crowd-funding sites such 
as Kickstarter and Indiegogo, in the hope that 
pitching their designs directly to fans will bring 
in enough pledges to help lift their projects off 
the ground without having to beg at the doors 
of the big publishing houses. 

Inevitably there have been number of space 
and sci-fi games jumping aboard the crowd¬ 
funding bandwagon, some of them managing to 
race to success, others falling spectacularly by 
the wayside and a tenacious few clinging on 
until the end. 

By far the biggest sci-fi Kickstarter success 
so far has been for the post-apocalyptic RPG 
Wasteland 2, a game that legendary designer 
Brian Fargo {Starfleet Academy, Bard’s Tale) says 
he has been wanting to revisit for 20 years. His 
wish came spectacularly true back in April when 
his team secured close to $3m - more than 
three times the amount being asked for. 


Even more impressive in respect to the amount 
being sought was for space sim Faster Than Light, 
which pulled in more than $200k when just $10k 
was deemed sufficient. 

The majority of Kickstarter success stories 
have barely squeaked past the finishing line, 
among them two very promising open-world space 
combat games, Drifter and Kinetic Void, and a 
new adventure pitched by the creators of the 
classic Space Quest series. Sci-fi MMOG The 
Repopulation, in part an attempt to resurrect the 
crafting side of Star Wars Galaxies, managed to 
hit a chord, bringing in more than twice the $25k 
that was being asked for. 

Of course there have been crowd-funding 
croppers too, some of them barely managing a 
tiny fraction of the funds that were being sought. 
Scott Brown of End Games, previously the 











While new 
crowd¬ 
funding 
bids are 
becoming 
more 
modest, 
pitches are 
still going up 


mastermind behind sci-fi MMOG Jumpgate, was 
stranded far from goal when only $15k was 
pledged towards a projected $250k for 
multiplayer space arena game Squad Wars. Even 
more disappointing was the almost total lack of 
support for Eric Peterson’s sequel to Conquest: 
Frontier Wars, for which a war chest of $675k was 
sought back in May and barely $10k pledged. 
Those who’d been suggesting Wasteland 2 proved 
crowd-funding was some kind of gold rush were 
proved spectacularly wrong by Conquest 2’s 
dismal performance. 

Whether it was a case of too much money 
being asked for, pitches not being presented 
properly, or simply the game not being enticing 
enough, some teams that were unsuccessful have 
refused to give up on their games. The makers of 
Skyjacker, a vibrant-looking space-combat game, 


have after two failed Kickstarter attempts decided 
to cut the project into a number of smaller 
stages and keep on trying. TorchShips, best 
described as a hardcore fleet RTS game, 
has retreated to a more traditional alpha¬ 
funding model, while the makers of sci-fi 
wargame Exodus Wars have simply decided 
to press on with lesser resources in the 
knowledge that their game will just take a little 
longer than was originally hoped. 

While new crowd-funding bids are becoming 
more modest, pitches are still going up. Indeed 
the makers of the insanely-ambitious MMOG 
Infinity: The Quest For Earth have expressed a 
desire to offer an updated combat prototype to 
help bring in the the funds necessary to edge the 
main game closer to completion. Being one of the 
most anticipated MMOGs in development, it will 
be interesting to see how it fares. 
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It's very cold 



rooted in the past 


RED SHIFT IS THE brainchild of sole developer 
i Elliott Hill, and even the limited info available 

has our collective jaw wobbling. Set in an 
alternate-history where the Soviet Union never 
collapsed, players will lead one of Earth’s nations 
into space, through the early days of the space 
race right up to mass colonization and stellar 
domination, presumably over the other, less 
fortunate countries. It looks to have all the usual 
4X fleet customization and colonization staples, 
but planets and moons will have distinct regions, 
meaning multiple countries could colonize the 
same planet. Satellites can also be built for 
various purposes, and there will be a world 
market for trading. 

If Red Shift makes it to release, it could be one 
very special game. We’ve long wanted the 4X 
space race to be about more than just fleets and 
fighting, and Red Shift just might be that game. 
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L ORBITAL 
m MANOEUVRINGS 
W IN THE DARK 

f ASTRONAUT: SPACEWALK IS A 

wonderfully authentic game that is as 
much a simulation of orbital space 
manoeuvring as it is a casual zero-gravity 
obstacle course. 

The basic gist of it is that it’s your job 
to flit from shuttle to various satellites 
fixing broken heat panels, tightening up 
bolts and picking up any rubbish that’s 
floating about. The tidying up and fixing 
stuff is the easy part - you just have to 
hover facing the right spot for a while. 

It’s the flitting that’s tricky, because of 
course in space you have to thrust one 
way to move or turn, and then apply 
equal thrust in the opposite direction 
to counter. Given the six axis of motion, 
it’s all too easy to find yourself either 
spinning out into deepest space, or, 
once you do figure out that you only 
need to prod lightly and calmly to get 
about, running out of fuel or air half 
way through a mission. Frustrating, 
yes, but delightful. 



Play this and Lunar Flight 
(p52) for the full NASA 
experience 
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Available now for the 
iPhone - iPad version 
coming soon j 
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Promising retro remake has a few 
islands left to conquer before release 


Carrier Command 

Gaea Mission 
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The longest-serving carrier 
in gaming history 


CARRIER COMMAND IS A name that will conjure 
up memories for many readers. Back in the late 
’80s, the original Carrier Command was a hit on 
Atari ST, Amiga, PC and even the ZX Spectrum, 
receiving rave reviews and wowing players with 
an all-new blend of vehicle combat and 
overhead strategy. 

Twenty-two years later, Arm a 
developer Bohemia Interactive 
has taken on the daunting task of 
rebooting the franchise with Carrier 
Command: Gaea Mission. As with its 
predecessor, your task is to conquer vital 
islands and ultimately eliminate the enemy 
Carrier, using an array of powerful vehicles. 

As you might expect after a gap of more than 
20 years, graphically things have taken a huge 
leap forward. Bohemia has always had an eye for 
terrain and each of the more-than 30 islands has 
one of six climate variations, making for some 
pleasant vistas. The islands themselves are a fair 
size too, which makes zooming over them in a 
Manta fighter a visual treat. 

Gaea Mission breaks with tradition a little by 
allowing the player four Manta aircraft and four 
Walrus amphibious attack vehicles instead of the 
original eight, but in gameplay terms it closely 
resembles its heritage. You’ll begin with a number 
of islands under your control, and under the control 
of the enemy, and you can alter these values in the 
game setup screen to give yourself more or less 
of a challenge. Islands hold resources, which are 
turned by production facilities into fresh Mantas, 
better armour, more powerful lasers and so on, 
and each captured island can be converted to a 


specific type of facility. 
Resource facilities pull the raw 
materials from the ground, so they are best 
placed on islands with high resource values. 
Production facilities do the building work and also 
act as supply bases for stored products, which 
are then sent, slowly, to the carrier via a floating 
barque. Shield islands have significantly more 
powerful defences than the other two and are 
best deployed as barriers to defend your 
industrial backbone - the decision of just how 
much space to devote to defences and how 
much to production is key to tactical success. 

Conquering islands is also part of that 
success, and your first task will be to snap 
up any undefended neutral islands to give 
you a boost before attempting to take on the 
enemy. When you do finally attack enemy 
territory, you’ll have to destroy static defences 
and enemy vehicles in the air and on the ground 
before moving in to capture or obliterate the 
Command Centre. Both Mantas and Walrus can 
be deployed remotely from the map screen, giving 
you the ability to strike multiple objectives 
simultaneously, or concentrate your forces for a 









powerful strike. Full manual control of a vehicle 
can be taken at any time if you feel that a 
personal touch is needed, and you’ll likely spend 
as much time in the cockpits of the vehicles as 
you will co-ordinating things from the map view. 

Conquering territory in this way can be quite 
satisfying when it goes right, but it’s when the 
enemy carrier arrives to defend its facilities that 
things really heat up. Loss of a carrier is instant 
game over (or victory, if you’re the survivor), and 
although they are packed with weapons and 
defences, they’re not invulnerable. Your carrier 
can self-repair but only as long as it has 
fuel, which makes assaulting islands when 
not properly supplied a risky business, and 


ill thought out assaults positively suicidal. The 
better strategies see feint lead to feint as the two 
carriers circle, vying for position, but when they 
finally clash, all bets are off. 

That’s how it’s supposed to work, anyway, but 
my experiences have been a little different. 
Releasing the game for both console and PC 
users has resulted in a confusing mish-mash of 
joypad and mouse controls, neither of which do 
the full job particularly well. Joypad controls are 
adequate when piloting a Manta or Walrus, but 
aren’t great for navigating the map and menus, 
while mouse control in the map is serviceable, 
but oddly configured and utterly useless for 
vehicles. I ended up using both and swapping 
awkwardly between them, and I’m honestly a little 
disappointed to see the renowned PC developer 
make such a pig’s ear of the interface. 

Controlling the carrier itself is even worse. 
Based on a rudderless ship concept more akin to 
a spacecraft than a sea-going vessel, the carrier 
has a left and a right thruster, and that’s it. On a 
joypad, the left stick controls both thrusters 
simultaneously, with turns made by managing 
thrust, while on PC the same applies but only one 


It's often easier to control the carrie 
from the map, though god help you 
if you take on another carrier 








key (forward, left etc) will work at a time. Neither 
way is particularly responsive, and the closer 
confines of island coastlines can easily see you 
steaming full speed into a cliff face. Even the 
thing’s momentum is bizarre, surging forward when 
pushed but turning slowly, and losing momentum 
far too quickly if you happen to let go of the 
controls. Checking your position on the terrain 
map (which you’ll have to do quite frequently if you 
don’t want to hit anything) instantly kills all control 
input, so by the time you’ve come back to the 
carrier again you’re at dead stop, after which you’ll 
fumble about getting your momentum again. 

It’s often easier to control the carrier from the 
map, though god help you if you take on another 
carrier with this method. If you can catch it in the 
back, where it’s main gun can’t reach, you can 
trounce it - if it catches you front or side on, 
you’re toast. Carrier AA guns swat Mantas out of 
the sky in seconds and Walrus won’t last much 
longer either; if your one plasma cannon goes 
down it’s over. Even more annoyingly in the build I 
played, my own defences wouldn’t activate if I 
was driving the carrier manually. 

That leaves you largely relying on the Al to fly 


A NOVELAPPROACH 


/ 


While many players assumed the original Carrier 
Command was set on Earth, the Operations Guide 
and even the back of the box were incredibly vague, 
revealing only that the game was set in a non¬ 
specific Southern Ocean of the 22nd Century, an 
ocean pocked of course with very flat and very 
square uninhabited islands. 

This time around, the game is based on a book, 
the second in the Gaea trilogy, which is due for 
publication at the same time 
as the game. The first book 
in the series, Gaea: Beyond 
the Son, apparently so 
impressed the makers of the 
original game that it gave 
its blessing for Gaea to form 
the backdrop of Carrier 
Command's future, in return 
for which the Mantas and 
Walrus craft were written in. 




your Mantas and man your defences, and the Al 
is currently an enormous letdown. Your vehicles 
will happily charge headlong into vastly superior 
defences and the consequent swift death, while 
enemy vehicles defending an island are as likely 
to sit there and ignore you as they are to attack. 

This is what betas are for - ironing out the 
glitches - and if there’s one thing you can 
guarantee with Bohemia, it’s that it’ll continue to 
support the title long after release. All of the Al 
problems can and no doubt will be fixed, though 
I’m less convinced that the Ul or control systems 
will see any significant changes. 

Make no mistake though - despite the bugs, 
there is tons of potential here. The combat is 
engaging (when it works), the carrier battles are 
tense and drawn out and the scenery is lovely. 
Bohemia has been pretty quiet since E3, and 
I’m not sure if we’ll see another beta before 
the September release rolls around, but if it 
spends time improving what it has and puts 
a bit more effort into the PC interface, this 
could turn out to be an excellent mix of 
action and strategy. 

2012 ■ PC, X360 ■ carriercommand.com 
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With MechWarrior making a return after 10 years 
and Hawken close behind, XXXL combat trousers 
are obviously the mechs big thing 


WANZER, GEAR, K-SUIT, HOUND, Titan, Neotank, 
AT-ST... every sci-fi universe seems to have its 
own special name for them, but to most of us 
they are simply called mechs; over-sized suits of 
power-armour that seem as feasible to any future 
war as a medieval suit of armour would be today. 
And yet, in spite of how ridiculous a lumbering 
bipedal tank may appear, few of us can resist the 
anthropomorphic allure of the formidable sci-fi 
leviathans, with their vast gait and tank-sized 
weapons-for-arms. Mechs are the ultimate sci-fi 
gladiators - manufactured as much for 
entertainment as for combat, and they are 
currently at the vanguard of a renaissance. 

While the MechWarrior series has traditionally 
lead the pack and looks to be, in its new online 
incarnation, the first to join the melee, it is 
Hawken - until a year ago an obscure, barely- 
funded indie action game - that seems to be 
the mecha beast people are hungrier for, with 
LA-based Adhesive Games winning a number 
of ‘Best of E3’ awards earlier in the year and 
impressing players with its frenetic brand of 
combat set against the backdrop of a sand¬ 
blasted war-torn future. Unsurprisingly, for 
producer Jason Hughes, while there are obvious 
similarities between Hawken and its venerable 
competitor, with both games focusing on fitting 
and piloting lumbering metal strides across 
multiplayer arenas, Hawken will have more in 
common with classic-era Quake or Tribes than its 


traditionally sim-obsessed predecessor, for 
whereas MechWarrior has traditionally been a 
simulation of vehicular combat, Hawken is 
fundamentally a first-person shooter. 

“I think there’s definitely a place for both 
games,” says Hughes emphatically, revealing to 
us a respectful affection for the BattleTech 
universe in all its various forms. “We’re all fans 
here, but MechWarrior has always been more 
about micromanaging; a little bit more simulation- 
heavy. We, as a contrast, have pacing that is a bit 
faster and we’re more action-orientated.” 

In terms of controls, Hawken doesn’t deviate 
too much from the standard WASD keys to move 
and mouse to shoot. The shift key promotes a 
charge, nimble side-stepping and a useful 
180-degree spin to check on any enemies 
that might be sneak-stomping up behind 
you. Dropping turrets, mines and releasing 
a repair drone make up the standard in-game 
abilities. Oh, and of course there’s the space 
bar to jump and hover - very important that 
one, especially given how riven the maps are 
with chokepoints and killzones. 

START MECHING SENSE 

While the fundamentals are largely borrowed, it’s 
the feel of Hawken and the atmosphere it gives 
out that promises to invoke success. It comes 
through in the graphics most of all, though the 
sound design is just as meaty. Looking at the 



ALTERNATIVELY 


MechWarrior Online (pc> 

If you only play one free-to-play mech-based 
shooter this year then you’ll be doing yourself 
a disservice. We’ll be playing Hawken and 
MWO (and you can bet the developers of 
both will be too). With it’s trademark 
lumbering combat, 24-player last-man¬ 
standing battles, CryEngine-powered graphics 
and meta-game Inner Sphere battles, there’s 
plenty to get excited about, mwomercs.com 
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ALTERNATIVELY 


It’s hard to imagine any mech game would be able to 
fit into the gap separating the features of MWO and 
Hawken, but this free-to-play effort from Day 1 
Studios (developer of the two MechAssault series on 
Xbox) will be giving it a damn good try. With the scale 
of MWO and the pace of Adhesive’s game, the danger 
for Reign of Thunder is that it gets squeezed out by 
the two giants either side of it. reignofthunder.com 



detail that has been lavished on the sub-levels 
and ruins that make up Hawken 's urban levels, 
there’s almost enough to convince you that 
mechs aren’t silly lumbering metal beasts at all 
but actually make perfect sense in such a harsh 
environment. It’s hard to imagine humans 
clambering over all the debris in Hawken’s 
ruined cities let alone any kind of tank. Maybe 
it’s the future after all. 

“That was a very clear design decision, to make 
the world feel a certain way and fortunately 
enough that’s what captured a lot of people’s 
attention,” says Hughes. “That particular look is 
unbelievably important. We didn’t want a mech 
game that felt too polished, too shiny, too new. 

It’s really about being grounded in reality.” 

It’s a reality in which humanity has been 
devastated by a virus and the survivors divided by 
tribal war as they try to secure precious resources. 
If the state of the crumbling cities and rugged 
mechs - some of which seem to have old car 
doors for armour plates - are any indication, 
humanity is barely holding itself together. 

“Blade Runner you know is set in the 
> future, but is doesn’t seem all that crazy,” 
says Hughes. “You can see that stuff 
happening, you can imagine it being reality. 
The same thing with Alien. It felt real. As far as 
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Player choice 
starts with 
mech class, 
which fall into 
light, medium 
and heavy, 
within which 
you can swap 
between any 
of sections 
you have in 
your hangar 



the visual design is concerned, that not-too- 
distant future, humanity being overrun; it’s a very 
big part of what Hawken is about and the fact that 
people are seeing that right away means we’re 
starting to be successful in that.” 

ROCKET ARENA DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN 

While Hawken’ s ravaged Earth seems the 
perfect foundation for a small army 
of games across any number of 
genres, it will remain for the 
foreseeable future the 
backdrop to Hawken’s 
surprisingly small-scale 
combat arenas. Whereas 
MechWarrior Online is 
going for 24-player 
matches across fields and 
ravines, Hawken seems content 
with just five or six players 
on each side in tight, 
focused vertical mazes. 

It’s a curious decision in 
an age of multiplayer 
combat where the 
perceived wisdom is that 
putting more players 
together means better 
fights (hello PlanetSide 2), but 
when we think back to the days of 


Rocket Arena and q3dml6-18, a full map rarely 
constituted a fun map. For Adhesive, the 
mantra seems to be that if it gets Hawken’s 
deathmatch right, the rest will naturally 
follow. The rest being not only larger 
maps and gameplay modes for more 
players, but esports 

certification. With 

Counter-Strike and 
Quake still the prime 
cyber-sports FPSes, it’s 
about time a new game 
came along to challenge 
their dominance. 

While various tweaks 
on the team deathmatch 
formula will form the basis 
of Hawken’s multiplayer 
gameplay, the focus for 
development is upon a staged 
assault mode named Siege. 
Stage one of Siege is to seek 
out and collect fuel to bring back 
to your base. Once you have 
enough, your battleship will creep 
across the sky towards the enemy 
HQ. The game then switches to 
a control point battle, as the 
teams try to secure the AA 
batteries around the centre map to 











hopefully bring the enemy ship down. If a 
battleship reaches the enemy fort, unholy 
vengeance reigns down upon it and your team 
can start to assault the inner sanctum and 
bring the siege to an end. Given the 
dynamic objectives planned for Siege, 
it’s no suprise that a fair degree of 
customization will be allowed before and 
during each battle. Player choice starts with 
mech class, which fall into light, medium and 
heavy, within which you can swap between any 
of the leg, torso or arm sections you have in 
your hangar collection. It won’t matter which you 
choose in terms of abilities or performance, 
only how you look on the battlefield (making 
such items prime candidates for inclusion in 
the game’s still-to-be-revealed item store). 


What matters, of course, is how you fit your 
mech. Primary and secondary weapon systems 
are the key choice, obviously ranging from vulcan 
cannons, sniper rifles to all sorts of missile and 
grenade systems. Then there are three types of 
equipment you can load up on: offensive modules 
such as deployable explosive charges and turrets, 
defensive modules such as shields or a hologram 
projector, and so-called functional modules such 
as EMP bursts and sensors. 



ALTERNATIVELY 


Strike Suit Zero <x36o, ps3,pc> 

Why stomp around when you can fly? It’s a fair 
question, and one that will be answered by the makers 
of this space combat shooter that switches out 
spaceships for transfoming mechs. In regular flight 
mode, it’s your standard X-Wing style fighter, but in 
Strike mode it becomes Mechs Payne, as time slows 
down and you can swing about and take out enemy 
ships all around you. strikesuitzero.com 
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He who jumps highest 
lands loudest 


Hawken is, at its core, a first-person 
shooter in the tradition of Unreal 
and Quake rather than 
predecessors like Starseige 


Finally there is the upgrade system, financed 
not with real or in-game credits, but hard-won 
experience points. The upgrade skill tree is 
divided into offence, defensive and movement 
abilities, offering the usual ranked boosts to 
armour, agility and resistances, at the apex of 
which are special elite skills that can be activated 
in-game. No doubt it’s here where the grind will 
be, to aid in which we can expect to be tempted 
and teased with XP boosters. Or not. Adhesive 
hasn’t been forthcoming in what it plans to sell 
in its item store. 

WAR IS A MACHINE 

Considering Hawken doesn’t have the weight of 
BattleTech history or a decade of fan expectation 
to weigh it down, Adhesive Games appears to be 
going about crafting its game the right way, 
offering a thematic tribute that postulates a gritty 
post-apocalyptic future rather than yet another 
strand of BattleTech' s techno-feudalism. But the 
key difference is that Hawken is, at its core, a 


first-person shooter in the tradition of Unreal and 
Quake rather than predecessors like Starseige 
and Heavy Gear. The distinction may not be 
enough to set it aside from other gameplay 
pretenders to the MechWarrior throne, but if 
Hawken’s developers nail the basics as squarely 
as evidence suggests they already have, we could 
be looking at a new franchise that could, in years 
to come, foster all manner of sequels and spin¬ 
offs. Already there’s talk of a single-player 
campaign and an intention to produce a full-length 
live action movie, but for the moment these are 
diversions. Hawken is interesting and exciting, 
but until we climb inside, we’ll have to admire it 
from the horizon. 

DEC 2012 ■ PC ■ playhawken.com 
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2012-is.the year oftfie mech. Hawken': 
producer, Jason Hughes, tells us more 
about the next'rising of the robots 








To have people getting excited 
about the game is just fuel to 
the fire that keeps us going 


There are a number of mech games on the 
march at the moment, all at the same time. 

Is there some kind of conspiracy? 

It would be more interesting if there was. There 
are a lot of games coming out this year; Steel 
Battalion: Heavy Armor just had it’s Kinect 
release and of course there’s MechWarrior 
Online and MechWarrior Tactics - so I think it’s 
really interesting that there’s a resurgence right 
now. It just speaks volumes that it’s a genre 
people really liked and that it’s something a lot 
of gamers are missing these days. 

Are you concerned about going torso-to-torso 
with the MechWarrior games? 

MechWarrior is a brand that has so much 
attached to it; there’s a lot of respect here and 
they’ve done some amazing things in the 
universe, but from what I’ve seen with MWO 
and Tactics they’re different games [from 
Hawken], different experiences. I’m really 
excited to see what they do though. 

5v5 and 6v6 battles will seem a little 


small-scale to some players. Are you 
planning to go bigger? 

There’s a certain pacing that we want in the 
game and we’ve found that it’s consistent with 
5v5 or 6v6. If you add too many more into the 
maps it becomes too chaotic and really difficult 
to focus the gameplay. 5v5 and 6v6 seems 
really solid at the moment, but it would be nice 
to have more players - we can support more, 
there’s no technical reason why we can’t, it’s 
just going to require some larger maps to be 
able to support them. We can do more, the 
problem is throwing more players in there 
becomes less fun. 

What sort of social aspects do you have 
planned? Will Hawken players be able to 
share garage space and co-operate on their 
loadouts? 

It’s a matter of what we want versus what we 
can have for launch. We want people to be able 
to see their friends’ hangars, see what others 
are equipping and what their strategies are. 

We wouldn’t want it to be that you just jump 













Do you think people still have to be won over 
by the ‘free to play’ concept, or have the likes 
of League of Legends and World of Tanks 
turned perceptions around? 

Those games have certainly helped, as well as 
Tribes. This calender year a lot of progress has 
been made in showing that F2P is a different 
way of delivering the game. Sure, people aren’t 
completely used to it. People are still more 
comfortable with the traditional business model 
of putting down money up front and getting the 
game. I think there’s a certain level of comfort 
there because that’s how it’s been for so long. 


So why go F2P? 

Part of the benefit is in increasing the lifetime 
of the game. One of the big attractions to it is 
that we’re always hoping to have lobbies full, to 
have people always playing, because it doesn’t 
cost anything to download the game. Even if 
people don’t decide to not spend any money 
on it, they’re still helping the game by keeping 
it alive. There’s still a benefit to creating and 
supporting a community where people can get 


ALTERNATIVELY , 

M.A.V (pc) 

That’s Modular Assault Vehicle, in case you 
were wondering, and the game is an indie 
homage to the Xbox 360’s Chromehounds. It’s 
far from complete but there’s an alpha available 
from the developer’s website that offers 
construction options and some basic arena- 
based gameplay - well worth a look, especially 
if you were a fan of the source material. 


into a match and it’s over. We want to create 
something poeple want to spend time in and 
not just go for a match. That also ties in with 
the overarching meta-game that we’re working 
on as well - we’re just not sure we’ll have 
these in for December. 










Purists will point out 
that Transformers are to 
mechs what Teenage 
Mutant Turtles are to the 
shinobi, but that doesn’t 
stop their interactive 
antics being any less 
worthy. Fall of Cybertron 
will feature lots of 
stompy action, it just 
won’t be pure stompy 
action, since you’ll be 
prompted to pointlessly 
change form at certain 
parts of the game. 




We don't 
want anyone 
to be able to 
gain a 
competitive 
advantage 
over others 
just because 
they spent 
money. 


into a match and have fun, so even though they 
may not be directly contributing monetarily, 
they’re very much contributing to a shared 
experience for everybody. 

And those that do pay, can they buy their way 
to the top of the leaderboard? 

All of us want to avoid a pay-to-win situation. 

We don’t want anyone to be able to gain a 
competitive advantage over others just 
because they spent money. Something that 
we’re very aware of is to make sure that 
regardless of how you want to play you don’t 
feel that you’re being cheated because 
someone else has spent $20 on something 
and you can’t ever beat that - that is not the 
kind of game that we want to make. We want to 
keep the game as skill-based as possible, so 
that as you progress and if you decide to 
support the game financially you will have more 
options available to you. You won’t necessarily 
have anything that’s better, you will just have 
more things to choose from. 

Feedback so far on Hawken has been very 
positive. Has that effected you in any way? 

It feels great and it feels surreal. So often in 
development you just have your head down and 
you’re focused on what you hope is a good 
game. You feel passionate about it and you 
never know how other people are going to react 


to it. And then to stick your head up every 
once and a while and then you get a sense 
that you really have to deliver, and I think we 
can do that. The reaction from people is just 
so rewarding and so humbling at the same 
time. To have people getting excited about 
the game is just fuel to the fire that keeps 
us going. 

Sign up for the closed beta of Hawken at 
playhawken.com 



Silent Running 2: 
Dewey’s back... 
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WALKING INTO ANY BOOKSHOP, the science 
fiction section seen, from a distance, is healthy; 
an island of colour and variety amidst the sad 
faces of the ‘misery memoirs’, the black and 
bone of the ‘Dark Romance’, and the silverbacked 
Penguin classics. Yet, get closer, and there’s 
something strange. The colour comes in bursts, 
great streaks of the same style dominating the 
shelves, logos iterating across shelf after shelf. 
Stars Wars and Star Trek are there, for sure, but 
they’re not in charge; video game franchises are 
dominating science fiction and fantasy. 

The video game market is huge, especially 
compared to original science fiction. Yet, game 
fiction is often ignored by the publishing industry. 

I talked to Tony Gonzales, the writer of the Eve 
Online tie-in novels The Empyrean Age and 
Templar One, who bemoaned the short shrift given 
to game fiction; “it’s all piled into Fantasy/ 
Science Fiction,” he said, “located in the most 
inconspicuous section of the store. It’s the same 

with digital sales. The obscurity is compounded 
v by the fact that some literary trade publications 
\ won’t even review game tie-ins.” 

) So why do SF literary journalists turn their 
f noses up at this burgeoning genre, when it’s 

bringing new readers to the market? Gonzales 
thinks that “general SF purists scoff at gaming 
because most games reuse ideas and concepts 
that have been in print for a decade...” 

Hard science fiction fans also have particular 
problems with games. Gonzales explains; "(also) 
most enjoyable games make some patent flubs to 
science in the name of creating fun gameplay. 
That’s pure sacrilege to the hard SF fan because 
it shatters their immersion... the game audience 
is used to instant gratification... they have short 
attention spans and authors trying to capture 
them better get to the point quickly.” 

Given this, it seems necessary for the best SF 
author to adapt to gamers’ tastes by avoiding 
challenging material - and this is already 
happening. “I see a certain amount of literary 
science fiction trying to appeal to the gamer 
audience,” says Niall Flarrison, Editor-in-Chief of 
speculative fiction magazine Strange Horizons. 
“Mostly in near-future thrillers that incorporate 
MMORPGs or ARGs as a plot element - I’m 
thinking of Charles Stross’ Halting State, and 



Walter Jon Williams’ This Is Not a Game, not to 
mention Stephenson’s Reamde.” 

It’s also happening in the way that further-future 
SF is written. “Ten years ago I might have talked 
about a ‘blockbuster’ sensibility in the work of 
writers like Richard Morgan (who has since worked 
on the story for Crysis 2),” says Flarrison. “Now 
I’m thinking more of an ‘FPS’ sensibility in novels 
like Greg Bear’s Hull Zero Three (and Bear has 
of course written Halo tie-in novels).” Gonzales 
agrees; “There’s a struggle between what 
audiences want to read in SF versus what 
authors who work in the genre want to write.” 

Neil Tringham, an ex-games designer and now 
Editor on the Encyclopaedia of Science Fiction 
told me that “there are presumably some people 
who buy spinoffs from SF games such as 
Starcraft who wouldn’t otherwise read SF.” What’s 
new is that the generic science-fiction of the past 
has been replaced by branded tie-ins, including 
games. “I do suspect that the part of the book 
market that was occupied by long-running but not 
especially original SF adventure series, such as E 
C Tubb’s Dumarest sequence, has to some extent 
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been taken over by long-running but not very 
innovative series based on company owned 
concepts, such as Games Workshop’s 
Warhammer 40,000,” said Tringham. 

Not that branded science fiction is new, as 
Strange Horizon’s Niall Harrison explains; “there 
has been tie-in fiction for decades and well- 
respected writers have written it in all periods of 
the field’s history. It’s always looked down on by 
the ‘serious’ SF readers, and it’s almost always 
sold buckets more than the original stuff.” 
Gonzales hasn’t produced his own universe fiction 
yet but if he did, “just about all brand-driven 
fiction would outsell my work... the marketing 
resources that can support that brand will be 
vastly greater than will ever be thrown by 
publishers at standalone books.” 

It’s just a pity that so much of in-game narratives 
and worlds of games are cheesy, badly conceived 


or safe. Take the Mass Effect universe, where 
the height of daring for the writers is to 
accurately depict the same-sex relationships that 
exist in our society today. “I do see a certain 
amount of gentle mocking of the Mass Effect 
universe for being built from elements of umpteen 
existing franchises.” says Harrison. “A possible 
exception might be BioShock, thanks to its dialogue 
with the work of Ayn Rand.” (Rand’s ideas - about 
superhuman entrepreneurs being held back by the 
average man - informed the story of the dystopian 
shooter BioShock). On the whole, though, when the 
fiction is reviewed it garners bad scores - probably 
worse than it would get if it wasn’t branded. 

However, it’s not only literary journalists who 
decry the quality of game fiction. Consider the 
comments of EA’s Chuck Beaver, the producer of the 
Dead Space franchise, who said back in April that; 
“Gears of War... contains atrocious, offensive 


It's just a pity that so much of in-game narratives 
of games are cheesy, badly conceived or safe. 






violations of story basics. Yet it doesn’t seem to 
ruin it for many, many people. It’s literally the worst 
writing in games, but seems to have no ill effects.” 
He even admitted that his own company’s Dead 
Space was itself "just a simple haunted house story 
that we later pasted a personal narrative on top of- 
a lost girlfriend who is really dead.” (He apologized 
after this statement.) Admittedly, Beaver’s not 
talking about the books, but if the original narrative 
of the game is bad, how far can the fiction improve 
on it? Is game tie-in fiction just bad? 

A QUICK PHILOSOPHY LESSON 

Most game fiction falls into the ‘space opera’ 
category, AKA ‘science fantasy’; that is, unscientific 
futuristic fiction. It’s enjoyable, but it’s pulp fiction, 
like Mass Effect. Is there a moral argument for 
valuing hard science fiction over fantasy, beyond 
keeping educated SF fans immersed? Well, let’s 
assume we want to make as many people happy as 
possible, beyond the fleeting pleasure of actually 
reading the fiction. An old exponent of keeping 
people happy was the utilitarian philosopher John 
Stuart Mill. In On Liberty he talked about 
‘experiments in living’ like so: 

“As it is useful that while mankind are 
imperfect there should be different opinions, so is 
it that there should be different experiments of 
living; that free scope should be given to varieties 
of character, short of injury to others; and that the 
worth of different modes of life should be proved 
practically, when anyone thinks fit to try them.” 

Now, speculative fiction has always aimed for 
this. It’s shown people other ways of living, on the 
basis of other ways the world could be, and 
explored the personal (Daniel Keyes’ Flowers for 
Algernon), social (H.G. Well’s The Time Machine) 
and moral (James Blish’s A Case of Conscience) 
consequences of this. It’s been damn good 
entertainment, yes, but it’s also opened up 
people’s minds to the possibilities of other ways 
our societies could work. 

The best at this has been hard science fiction, 
because it takes the technology of the near future 
and extrapolates how our society would alter just 
from that - Clarke and Asimov are the classic 
examples here, though we might also point to 
John Brunner’s scarily prescient Stand on 
Zanzibar or Frederick Pohl’s Man Plus. This is 





As a gamer, I'm 
overjoyed that 
games have 
such a large 
cultural impact 

exactly the sort of fiction that the new gaming 
audience doesn’t like and is getting squeezed out. 

And the worst at throwing up these models of 
living? I’d argue the worst is ‘space opera’. Its 
relevance to our lives is purely in its unjustified 
assumption of social parallels. And that’s what’s 
dominating the shelves because SF video games 
are pure science fantasy. Indeed, they’re bringing 
new forms of science fantasy into existence, as 
the Science Fiction Encylopaedia’s Tringham 
explains; “There are two trends in recent books 
which have at least been influenced by 
developments in SF games. I’m thinking of what 
the online Encyclopedia of Science Fiction 
describes as Science and Sorcery (the ‘genre¬ 
blending juxtaposition of SF and fantasy settings’) 
and Medieval Futurism (‘SF... with heavy 
overtones of the Middle Ages feudal systems as 
the governing bodies’).” 

As a gamer, I’m overjoyed that games have 
such a large cultural impact; as a SF reader, I’m 
ecstatic that they may be extending the reach of 
SF beyond its niche; and I can’t deny that many 
of these books tell a terribly good yarn. Yet, as a 
good utilitarian, I’m depressed to see something 
so dominant which rarely mingles its undeniable 
entertainment value with philosophical lessons 
or images of our possible futures. 

A counter-argument, as made to me by PlaySFs 
Editor Richie when discussing this article, is that 
the moral questions can still be raised by all 
fiction, including space opera; “I thought the 
patent flub of having clones in, say, EVE Online 
actually brings about interesting questions about 
the value of life when death becomes only a 
minor financial concern - which has been done 
to death in proper SF.” Indeed, SF games have 
had a positive effect on the acceptance of SF and 
fantasy ideas, across all media, similar to the way 
that Margaret Atwood’s or George Orwell’s near 
future dystopias managed to avoid the label of SF. 



“I rarely hear SF games discussed for their 
interest as SF,” says Strange Florizon’s 
Flarrison. “People are excited by Portal because 
it’s charming and the mechanic is cool, rather 
than because it includes any new SF ideas.” 

Despite my personal pessimism, it’s likely 
that the fiction of games will improve, dragged 
up perhaps by the fresh innovation and quality 
we see coming from the indie development 
scene, games like the hard science of Waking 
Mars (p58) or the space humanism of To The 
Moon. Perhaps games will even be fed by the 
great sci-fi books of the past, as Roadside 
Picnic informed the S.T.A.LK.E.R. series. If we’re 
lucky, this fiction will trickle over into the 
mainstream games and hence books pushed to 
the SF market; but given the market’s appetite 
(and the prevalence of games like Darkstar, 
p64), it seems unlikely. As Theodore Sturgeon 
famously said, “ninety percent of 
everything is crap.” 

Dan Griliopoulos has written and edited 
words for the likes of Official Xbox, PC Gamer 
and Rock , Paper , Shotgun. And he’s read a lot of books. 














Beyond the alien rifles and frag counts, the old 
and new keepers of the Halo franchise are part 
of an ongoing attempt to create a sci-fi epic 
that is greater than tne sum of its digital parts 


THAT THE HALO SERIES is one of the most 

successful franchises in the history of gaming 
cannot be denied. The green-armored super 
soldier known simply as ‘Master Chief has come 
to embody the Xbox franchise as much as a 
certain pudgy plumber represents Nintendo. More 
importantly to my mind, it is one series that sci-fi 
fans can point to and say This is how successful 
sci-fi can be, if done right.’ 

To many people, Halo is the quintessential 
console shooter. Its gameplay has come to 
represent the baseline to which other first person 
shooters are compared, and until the rise of the 
Call of Duty series it was the most financially 
successful and popular example of the genre. The 
reason for this is simple: gameplay. Beyond 
simply boasting a list of features, which in fact 
are not as impressive now as they were some 
years ago, Halo’ s gameplay is a finely tuned 
combination of systems that create a predictably 
tight experience, while allowing and encouraging 
all kinds of unscripted chaos. That openness of 
combat gameplay is in fact what distinguishes it 
from its more tightly controlled and 
scripted rival. 

At first glance, Halo’s 
frantic shooting action and 
responsive gameplay 
might make it seem 
that the series’ 
sci-fi setting 



is just an excuse to let the player have crazy alien 
weapons, to make for some fun, monstrous 
baddies, and to have lovely sci-fi vistas as 
backdrops to the action. But the truth is that 
since the release of the original Halo: Combat 
Evolved, the narrative behind the game has 
proven itself to be surprisingly deep; and with the 
game’s success, Microsoft and Bungie wisely 
allowed and encouraged a series of novelists, 
illustrators, and comic book writers to expand on 
Bungie’s own storyline. Unlike many other video 
game franchises that achieve a measure of 
success, a great deal of care was taken 
from the start to keep this merchandising 
effort consistent and focused. The end result 
has been the creation of an impressive science 
fiction universe that is far more complex and 
nuanced than one might expect from what is 
essentially a series of action games. I’d hardly 
rank it amongst the likes of Asimov’s Foundation 
series, Herbert’s Dune saga, or Larry Niven’s 
Known Space; it is a little derivative, with the 
titular Halo being in many ways a scaled-down 
version of Niven’s own Ringworld; many other 
aspects are essentially a combination of various 
sci-fi tropes. The heroes, for example, are the 
space marines it inherited from Heinlein and 
Cameron by way of Doom. And even the like^fl 
of the revered novelists I 
named above haven’t had 
a fraction of the market 






penetration of the Halo brand. Halo, then, is an 
enclave of solid, well-thought out sci-fi standing 
boldly in a sea of pop culture. 



IT’S ALL ABOUT THE STORY LINE 

Getting into the specifics of the narrative itself, I 
think of it as being divided into two intertwined 
threads. The first, and most evident in the games 
themselves, is a story of galactic conflict spanning 
millions of years. It is the tale of an ancient 
civilization known as the Forerunners, a super 
advanced culture that had mastered the galaxy to 
the point that it seemed to toss Superstructures 
(BDOs) around like confetti. Its disappearance, at 
first a mystery, is found to be tied to the rise of The 
Flood’ - a single biological hivemind creature that 
survives by consuming and assimilating organic life. 
Over the years we’ve learned about the Forerunners’ 
ancient struggle, a saga that extends to the present 
as The Flood returns, and humanity is caught in a 
war with both that adversary and the Covenant, a 
group of species that worship a distorted 
memory of the Forerunners as divine beings. 

In contrast to this external conflict, we are 
presented with the story of our heroes, the 
Spartans. While hinted at here and there in the 
games, this darker saga of military and political 
intrigue has not made its way to the games nearly 


as much; that is too bad, because it adds texture 
and nuance to the interactions of the human 
characters. We learn that the Master Chief is 
actually named John 117, his last name forever 
lost to history when the very military that he now 
serves stole him as a child. We also learn about 
Dr. Catherine Flalsey, the template for the Al Cortana 
and the mastermind of the Spartan-2 program that 
produced the Chief and the rest of the Spartans. 
Her genius, ambition, guilt and obsession with ‘her 
Spartans’ and John in particular make her one of 
the more interesting characters, and yet we barely 
get a cameo of her in Halo: Reach, the latest game. 

Beyond these main story arcs and the strange 
ways they intersect and interact, Halo does have 
one other standout sci-fi element, which it actually 
inherited from the earlier Bungie series, Marathon. 
The Al characters in the Halo series, both the 
human-created ‘smart’ Als like Cortana and ancient 
Forerunner Monitors ‘Guilty Spark’ and ‘Penitent 
Tangent’ play very important roles in the lore. They 
are presented as extremely intelligent and valuable, 
but inherently unstable and very emotional, 
following motivations that at times may seem 
insane to human observers. Personally I find these 
strange Intelligences to be some of the most 
interesting aspects of the 
franchise. 






343 INDUSTRIES, HALO 4, AND 
WHERE IT GOES FROM HERE 

Bungie, the development company that originally 
developed Halo, decided in 2007 that it would part 
ways with Microsoft. Microsoft, however, would 
retain all rights to the beloved franchise, and 
decided to create an entire new division and studio 
to become the home of all things Halo - 343 
Industries. It’s an intriguing experiment; with Halo's 
reputation and the franchises’ incredible financial 
performance, Microsoft could afford to recruit some 
of the most talented developers in the industry and 
equip them with a state-of-the-art facility. Further, 
beyond simply developing the future main chapters 
of the series, it would also become official keepers 
of the lore. It would be up to 343 to oversee all 
uses of the franchise. This centralized control and 
the implied importance being given to keeping a 
consistent story and quality level through all 
licensed materials is an exciting prospect. Already, 
a proposed Halo movie was scuttled because 
\ Microsoft refused to give potential studio 
\ partners significant creative control. This 
\ commitment to ‘do it right, or not at all’ is 
jD ) admirable, and although 343 has yet to 

/ release the next main chapter of the saga, the 
/ upcoming Halo 4 seems brimming with potential. 

_/ From the earliest interviews, developers have 

stressed a greater emphasis on narrative for Halo 4. 
One of the things they mentioned was precisely to 
include more of the rich lore developed 



even the competitive multiplayer portion has now 
been given context within the narrative. Further, a 
series of episodic, live-action shorts is being 
created to develop the story and set up a series 
of downloadable co-op missions that are to be 
released after the game ships; these will reportedly 
expand on events of the main Halo 4 campaign. 

So far the enemies that have been shown seem 
to be of Forerunner origin; apparently something 
has survived from those times, and it is not friendly. 
Another interesting development is that we may see 
more of Master Chief’s personality; traditionally,'the 
Chief has been kept quiet and faceless so as to 
ease the player’s identification with the character. 
Bungie’s other two first-person Halo protagonists, 
ODST’s ‘Rookie’ and Halo Reach’s Noble 6, are 
similarly devoid of characterization; Noble 6 can be 
of either gender, in fact. For Halo 4, however, 343 
seems to have decided to allow the player control 



through the various Halo projects in the 
- _ actual gameplay; in fact, 


over not one, but two characters. While the main 
campaign still features the Chief, the multiplayer 
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PvP and the solo/cooperative episodic ‘Spartan Ops’ 
will see the player control a custom ‘Spartan 4’, one 
of a new generation of super soldiers. With the 
Spartan 4 serving as the player’s protagonist, 343 
is freed to develop John 117’s personal story. 

There has already been mention of an antagonist, 
a personal nemesis to the Chief. In previous Halo 
games, John’s only equal among the enemy hordes 
seems to have been the Arbiter, an elite Covenant 
warrior. But by the time the Arbiter was acknowledged 
as a character in Halo 2 he is already obviously a 
sympathetic figure rather than an antagonist. Facing 
an opponent who can challenge him may finally see 
the Qhief moved to drop his cool, detached attitude. 

But perhaps the greatest unanswered question 
aba^Ha/o 4 is the ultimate fate of Cortana. As I 
mentioned .earlier, Dr. Halsey has had a strange 
relationship'with John; she cares about all her 
Spartans, but where she is motherly and protective 
of all of them, she seems intrigued by John in a 
mor^personalway.\Cortana, the Chief’s Al 
companion, was flasl>cloned from Halsey’s mind; a 
process, by the way, that required the creation and 
subsequent murder of several clones of Halsey 
i lerself. As Halsey’s ‘daughter’, Cortana seems to 
retained her progenitor’s fascination with the 
"*-adlrreV. As an Al, however, Cortana is essentially 
doomed to become ‘rampant’, her emotional 
control and mental state breaking down to the 
point of becoming dangerously insane. The game’s 
trailers have already hinted heavily that her control 
is in fact slipping. How John will react to his 



beloved companion losing her sanity, and how her 
ultimate fate will be resolved, may in fact redefine 
both characters in the upcoming game. 

At the very least, it’s apparent that all these 
emotional ties, back stories, and connections 
that have so far been relegated to the 
supporting fiction are being embraced by 343 
as being something that should play a greater \ iy 
role in the actual gameplay. 

It’s an interesting time of transition for the 
franchise, and not without some risk. Already there 
are Halo purists complaining about announced 
changes to the combat gameplay, and they may be 
right to some degree that the series identity is being 
eroded by adding features from later shooters. A 
series like this must evolve or die though, and most 
of what I’ve seen seems promising. What is clear, 
however, is that the game’s narrative is being 
approached with the greatest respect, which is 
impressive for a franchise best known for being a 
benchmark in the shooter genre. I can’t claim to 
know that Halo 4 will be good, but everything I’ve 
seen so far indicates that the franchise’s new 
caretaker has the right ideas and ambitions. 

I guess we’ll all find out this November 
when the game finally arrives. 



A budding game developer and blogger, 

Leonardo Ceballos has been fending off Alien 
hordes with a joystick since the Atari 2600 heyday. He left 
a career in commercial web design to chase his dreams of 
polygons and pixels to the far corners of the galaxy. 






This issue we see the results 
of two reboots - a big-budget 
attempt to kick Syndicate 
into life and fan-made spin¬ 
off Wing Commander Saga. 


More than 15 years since the last 
. Syndicate game graced a Sony 
) console, NICK GASSE 
' assesses the impact of the 
latest franchise reboot 


TWO VERY DIFFERENT EA-OWNED franchises and 
two projects approached in very different ways. WCS 
is a true labour of love, made over many years. 
Syndicate on the other hand was tightly controlled, 
intended not so much to appease old fans, but to 
create new ones. It's perhaps unfair to compare 
success given one is freely-available and the other 
stacked on store shelves with a $50 tag, but with 
Saga enjoying 50,000 downloads in its first day and 
Syndicate being quietly dropped after disappointing 
sales, we get an indication that when it comes to 
resurrecting much-loved franchises, you overlook what 
made the original games a success at your peril. 


Captain 4X, STUART GRIFFIN, 

► has been out exploring, 
expanding, exploiting and 
exterminating again, with 
some lunar flying on the side 


DAN GRILIOPOULOS has 

\ enough difficulty rousing himself, 
’ ffh let alone waking an entire 
^ / planet. Darkstar sounds much 
Wf more appealing - except it isn’t 


If there’s one space combat 
^ series that’s guaranteed to take 
h BRIAN RUBIN away from 
* his Space Game Junkie . 
blog, it’s Wing Commander / 
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Innovative, polished, and endlessly 
playable 4X that dares to be different 


Released: July 2012 ■ Developer: Amplitude Studios ■ Version: 1.0.9 ■ amplitude-studios.com 
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The Arrival phase. The cards you 
choose here will determine the 
fate of the battle 


The Horatio is a race of clones 
bound to the original Horatio - now 
he plans to reshape the stars in his 
own image, as he has his followers 


A Sower scout escapes from combat. 
The enemy gets one turn to do 
damage before your ships 
J*f are allowed to retreat; 
escape is never certain 


THE FIRST THING I noticed about Endless Space 
was the music. Sat at the main menu after loading 
the game for the first time, the haunting soundtrack 
immediately evoked the great emptiness of space. 
This was back when the game was in pre-release 
beta, and I remember thinking even then that I 
was on to something special. 

Even in its alpha stage, Endless Space was 
absurdly polished, and that trend continued as 
the finished product took shape. Clean, slick 
menus and an easily navigable Ul set the game 
apart from its peers right from the outset, and a 
wealth of tooltips provide information on the fly if 
you’re unsure of something’s function. The tutorial 
is well detailed too, making it a very easy game to 
jump into, even for 4X newcomers. 

‘Streamlined’ is usually synonymous with 
‘dumbed down’, but that is not the case here. 
Instead, everything you need to know and every 
action you need to take generally takes the most 
common-sense path and the least number of 
clicks possible. Moving fleets is easy. Queuing up 
research is easy. Assigning a Hero, colonizing 
planets and building improvements - is easy. In a 
genre filled with over-complex Uls and convoluted 
processes, playing Endless Space is a genuine 
breath of fresh air. 

The same applies to Endless Space's take on 
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Discovery of Endless 
technology can give 
you a useful boost 


common 4X mechanics. Instead of a bewildering 
array of weapons, hull sections, modules and 
upgrades, there are thre 
types (Missiles, Lasers, 
and a selection of six h 
each of the eight races, 
of varying size. You 
customize 
components rather 
than hull designs, 
with each weapon, 
module or shield 
weighing set amounts 
and each hull having 
a maximum overall weight limit. Fleet size can be 
increased by researching the appropriate techs, 
and the three weapon types (along with many 
other modules) have increasingly powerful variants 
available as you progress through the tech tree. 

I can already hear the howls of derision from 
4X purists. Six hulls? Three weapons? What the 
hell kind of 4X is this? To answer that, we have 
to look at the battle system. 

Controversy! Forum-rage! The battle 
system caused quite a stir during the Alpha 
and has been on the receiving end of a fair bit 


of criticism since, but it is 
the standout feature of 
Endless Space. Virtually 
every other 4X ever made 
follows the same basic set 
of combat mechanics, 
with the player moving 
his fleet around a small 
area, selecting weapons 
and firing ranges and so on. But 
let’s face it, most of these systems end up 
looking faintly ridiculous: ships bouncing off each 
other, circling inanely or just becoming a blob of 
mashed icons with a number. Controls are usually 
unwieldy and the end result usually looks more 
like a destruction derby than the grand space 
battles of movies and novels. 

Not so with Endless Space. Combat here is 
divided into three distinct ‘phases’ (Long-, 
Medium- and Close-range), and each of the three 
weapon types is suited to a different phase - 
missiles for long-range, lasers for mid-range and 
kinetics for close-range. In each phase you may 
select a battle card. These cards represent 
strategy choices: boosting lasers but losing 
defence effectiveness, repairing hitpoints at the 






Once, the Endless ruled the stars. They colonized the 
far reaches of the galaxy and developed incredible 
technologies. None could challenge their power. 

Now they are gone, and a new generation of 
starfaring species is taking their first tentative 
steps into the void. Empires will rise and fall, but 
there can be only one victor. 


cost of a corresponding damage reduction, 
boosting armour or reducing enemy weapon 
accuracy, and so on (more powerful tactics are 
unlocked via the tech tree). 

You select your three cards, and then you watch 
the battle play out. You do not control your ships, 
or the manner in which they use their weapons, 
or anything else. To some 4X purists, this is 
anathema - an unacceptable loss of control. 

Some people just won’t be able to get past that, 
and while that’s a shame, it’s also their loss. 
Those who do will immediately see the purpose of 
such a system, and that purpose is twofold. First 
and most obvious, it makes space battles 
glorious again. Sweeping camera pans over sleek 
hulls and decent visual effects turn each battle 
into an almost cinematic experience, set against 
a multitude of gorgeous backdrops. 4X combat 
has never looked so good. 

Second and most importantly, it’s a damn sight 
quicker. Where other games force the player into 
unskippable resolution screens or lengthy combat 
reports, even for minor battles barely worthy of 
player attention, fleet combat in Endless Space is 
swift and brutal. Auto-resolution takes a matter of 
seconds if the odds are stacked in your favour, 
and even hard-fought manual battles take only a 
minute or two to resolve. 


There is a very deliberate reason for the battle 
system to be this way. Endless Space is a game 
designed around the multiplayer experience. Let’s 
say that again, just so it sinks in. Endless Space 
is all about the multiplayer. When you realise that, 
everything else slots into place - the simultaneous 
turn-based gameplay, the streamlined interface, 
the speed of the battle system - it’s all designed 
to make the game faster and more playable. Most 
4X games played in multiplayer can often take 
many hours of play over several days to reach a 
conclusion; Endless Space will still be a long 
game, but one that could be completed in a long 
afternoon or evening, and without the players 
going crazy from boredom waiting for an opponent 
to finish his turn. 

There’s more to the battle system than just 
convenience, too. Three main weapon types and 
their corresponding defences doesn’t sound like a 
lot, but as with so much in Endless Space it’s all 
down to the implementation. Your laser cruiser, 
with its energy shielding and small amount of 
kinetic defences will tear its way through 
pirates and laser-armed enemies, but if 
you encounter a fleet of mostly missile 
weapons it’ll be wiped out in an eyeblink. 


Human fleets 
devastating a Hissho 
raiding party 













The Amoeba are... 
well, just what they 
sound like - and 
their ships are 
correspondingly weird 


A late game selection 
of battle-actions 
available to a fleet with 
a powerful Admiral 
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Endless Space is 
a huge kick in the 
arse for the 4X 
genre as a whole 


It’s impossible to defend effectively against 
all three damage types, so there will always 
be a weak spot that can be exploited - there 
is no ultimate superiority, and often you will find 
yourself redesigning your ships after a previously 
successful strategy suddenly fails as the enemy 
switches defences, then redesigning them again 
to confront a different opponent. 

Fortunate then, that redesigning those ships is 
so easy. The battle system may be controversial, 
but even if you hate the very idea 
of it, you should at least 


applaud Amplitude for daring to try something 
different in a genre sorely lacking in innovation. 
You’d be a fool not to give it a chance though, as 
the focus on providing a fluid experience makes 
for a game equally as deep in single player as it 
is in multiplayer - though it will be in multiplayer 
that Endless really shines. That it has a high 
standard of writing, colourful and interesting 
races (not to mention a custom-race generator) 
and almost none of the pointless fluff that 
plagues the genre is merely the icing on an 
already well-filled cake. 

If I’m forced to pick holes, my complaints are 
minor at best. It’s true that the nature of the 


combat can be a little repetitive, but you could 
level that accusation at any of the other 4X 
games that are out there, if played for long 
enough, and I consider it a necessary tradeoff for 
the multiplayer rather than a problem to be fixed. 
The diplomatic system, while well explained and 
functional, lacks any real flavour, being restricted 
to the usual trading of technologies, income and 
systems and managing wars and alliances. I’d like 
to see the same degree of innovation applied 
here as to the battle system, but I get the 





















impression the real meat of it is in the potential 
interactions with other human players, rather than 
the predictable (or not so predictable) actions of 
a computer-controlled opponent. Trade is perhaps 
the only area of the game that lacks obvious 
explanation and though I’m still not quite sure 
how the system actually works in terms of what 
contributes and what doesn’t (beyond the obvious 
upgrades), it definitely does work. 

Amplitude has worked closely with its community, 
providing design briefs and mechanics outlines 
throughout the Alpha and Beta stages and 
encouraging players to vote on their preferred 
features - an admirable (and probably quite 
scary) step to take, and has already released 
several patches to fix minor issues, so I’m quite 
confident most of my niggling issues will be 
resolved. The combat will likely remain anathema 
to a few 4X purists, but that’s a small price to 
pay for innovation. 

Endless Space is a huge kick in the arse for the 
4X genre as a whole. It is a game that, unlike 
many in the canon, did not evolve in a vacuum - 
it is aware of its peers, aware of the wider gaming 
landscape and aware of its players as well, and 


that awareness is tangible from beginning to end. 
From the first time you hear the title music, from 
your first colony laid or first Battleship built, right 
up to the moment your victory (or destruction) is 
assured, you know you’re on to something 
special. The purists will bitch and moan, and 
some will never really get it, but it doesn’t matter. 
This is evolution, and it’s about damn time. 


— 


More polished in Alpha than some games are < 
release, Endless Space takes the long-worn conventions 
of the 4X genre and repackages what it cannot reinvent to 
a standard far in excess of its peers. Focused, clear and 
inventive, this game should be in every 4X fan’s collection. 
Stuart Griffin 


Go retro with GalCiv II, the classic turn-based 4X 
from Stardock. A host of DLC is available to expand 
the already generous gameplay, and while it may 
have aged graphically, GalCiv II is still one of the 
greats of the genre, and is notable for an Al clever 
enough that it doesn’t need to ‘cheat’ to win. 










Syndicate 

A competent if not unoriginal 
reboot of a clSssjc.franchise 


Released: February 2012 ■ Developer: Starbreeze AB 
Publisher: Electronic Arts ■ ea.com/syndicate ■ Also: ^!B60, 







The DART overlay gives you 
information about your 
surroundings 
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Some sections will have you walking 
around science labs, but Syndicate is a 
straight-forward shooter most of the time 

-T 



SYNDICATE TELLS THE STORY of a future where 
government has been replaced by two-faced 
mega-companies that dominate the globe by 
forcing people to become reliant on their 
products, challenging you to think twice about 
the dangers of unchecked corporate power. 

It’s fittingly ironic, then, that the game plays 
exactly like the soulless processed creativity 
it so bemoans. 

If you can count the number of years you’ve been 
playing video games on both hands and still have 
fingers left, you probably aren’t familiar with the 
legacy of the Syndicate series. It was one of the 
original forbears of the cyberpunk genre in video 
games, hitting shelves a year before other notables 
such as Snatcher and Beneath a Steel Sky and 
nearly a decade ahead of Deus Ex. As such, it 
developed a following both for its sublime squad- 
based tactical action and its unique sci-fi setting. 

The 2012 reboot of the franchise, however, is 
a considerable departure from its roots. Much to 
the rue of long-time series fans, Electronic Arts 



has opted to turn the strategy series into a 
contemporary first-person shooter. It’s a decision 
that makes sense given the progression of games 
over the past two decades since the original 
Syndicate's release, but at the same time, such a 
radical transformation begs the question whether 
a reboot was necessary in the first place. 

News clips in the form of holographic reels, 
magazines and emails fill in much of the back 
story: in the year 2025, Eurocorp develops 
the DART bio-chip, a neural implant that 
enables users to access digital information 
without the aid of any electronic devices. 

Several competitors follow suit, which leads to 
these corporations becoming some of the most 
powerful entities in the world. 

And to developer Starbreeze’s credit, the 2012 
reboot does nail the atmosphere of the original. 
Bringing the perspective down to a single person 
rather than a squad of four agents further 
facilitates the game’s ability to immerse the 
player in a relatively well-realized cyberpunk world. 
Bright lights and sterile colours mask the dystopia 
stemming from the corporate influence, while 
small touches such as advertisements and labels 
flashing on walls help to reinforce the fact that 
this is a regime run by business, not government. 

Syndicate takes place in 2069, more than 40 
years after the invention of the DART chip, with 
the player dropped into the cyber boots of Miles 
Kilo, a wage slave agent for EuroCorp. Rival 
corporation Aspari is developing a product similar 
to the latest iteration of DART, thanks to an 
information leak within EuroCorp, and it’s Kilo’s 
job to get to the bottom of the situation. 








The DART tool 
has some cool 
functions, such 
as forcing 
{ enemies to 
join your side 


DART chip, a feature that was touted as being a 
differentiator from Syndicate's contemporaries, 
essentially boils down into a bullet-time mechanic 
that provides him a few extra offensive functions, 
such as stronger fire power and a thermal-vision- 
esque tracking mode. 

It doesn’t help that Syndicate never really 
develops Kilo as a person and you’re left playing 
as a character with seemingly few motivations. 

For the majority of the game, he never questions 
what he is being asked to do - he’s a mere cog in 
the corporate machine. Thematically, his lack of 
depth makes sense, but it’s one of those design 
choices - whether intentional or not - that 
doesn’t improve the quality of the game at all. 

That isn’t to say Syndicate is a bad game - it’s 
actually quite a competent one. Shooting feels 
solid (although the enemies tend to take one too 
many hits to dispatch), the melee kills are bone- 
crunchingly brutal and the visual and audio 
presentation is top-notch. It’s one of the few 
shooters in recent times that succeeds in making 
you feel as if you’re controlling an actual person, 
not merely just a camera with a floating gun 


WALKING A MILE IN MILES’ SHOES 

Kilo is by no means a memorable character, but 
he’s good at what he does - killing. As is the 
case in just about every modern-day shooter, the 
solution to this corporate espionage is plugging 
hot lead into the craniums of generic enemies. 
This is perhaps the most disappointing turn for 
Syndicate - Starbreeze successfully sets up the 
franchise reboot with a very engaging premise 
and an interesting world, but it ultimately boils 
down into a safe, paint-by-numbers shooter. 

Everything you do in Syndicate you’ve done 
before elsewhere, probably years ago - fitting, 
considering the game’s roots in the past. You’ll 
mow down legions of rival agents with a variety of 
predictable weaponry, crawl through air vents to 
progress the linear levels, curse at cheap boss 
encounters, gather files for your encyclopaedic 
codex and collect logs to advance the six- to 
eight-hour long, brain-dead story. Even Kilo’s 
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i Shooting feels solv'd (although 
the enemies tend tgktake one 
too many hits to dispatch) 









IN THE YEAR 2069... 


In the not-so-( 
future, corpora 
have replaced 
government. A 
agent at one c 
companies, it’! 
you to get to t 
bottom of son- 
corporate espi 


attached to the end. Kilo will adjust to his 
surroundings, saddling up on cover automatically 
or lowering his gun when pressed up against the 
wall. When you die, you’ll see Kilo’s hands grasp 
the ground as he collapses. Starbreeze has long 
been committed to the first-person perspective 
and the company’s penchant for the viewpoint is 
shown clearly in Syndicate. You may not connect 
with Kilo as a character, but you will as an avatar. 

Ultimately, however, the game feels unwilling to 
leave its comfort zone and try anything new or 
original. There are a few sections of Syndicate 
where you’ll be sneaking around an enemy facility 
or walking through the Eurocorp science labs and 
the game briefly flirts with the idea of becoming 
something more than a run-of-the mill shooter. 

But just as it begins to tickle that notion, a gun is 
thrown into Kilo’s hands and a platoon of cannon 
fodder agents at his feet. 

BUSINESS PARTNERSHIPS 

While Syndicate's single-player campaign is 
certainly nothing to write home about, the online 
co-op mode is actually unique and refreshing. 

Further harking back to the original game, the 
multiplayer component shoves four human 
players into segmented versions of the single¬ 
player mode and challenges them to collect loot 
and experience to accomplish various tasks. 

Each player can add a different element to the 
team based on the upgrades they’ve purchased 
and the ability loadout they bring with them to each 
sortie. In many ways, it can play out like a class- 
based shooter, with some perks giving healing 
powers, others providing shielding or defensive 
skills and many giving agents offensive attacks 
that disable enemies or otherwise inflict damage. 

There isn’t much in terms of a narrative - what 


little exists is conveyed through a loading 
screen between levels - but it’s fun. The only 
downside is that Syndicate's co-op doesn’t appear 
to scale difficulty to the number of agents playing. 
If you have a team of four, each match will be a 
challenging endeavor. Any less than that and it 
becomes borderline frustrating, regardless of 
your upgrades, perks or the skill of your squad. 

When I review games, I always try to judge 
them by what they are, not what they aren’t. 

With Syndicate, it’s difficult because what’s 
there is safe and competent. It’s just the fact 
that it could have been so much more, with the 
interesting cyberpunk scenario and the refreshing 
take on co-op. Instead, I’m left with the feeling 
that Starbreeze revived the franchise only to 
drive it back into the video game equivalent 
of administration. 




Syndicate has a lot going for it in terms of premise 
and world, but ultimately falls flat in delivering on that 
promise with uninspired mechanics and poor character 
development. Nick Gasse 








Lunar Flight® 

Small but perfectly formed space physics simulator 

Released: February 2012 ■ Developer: Shovsoft ■ Version: 1.00 ■ shovsoft.com/lunarflight/ 



THERE ARE SPACE SIMS, and there are 
space sims. Most of us are quite familiar with 
the former - zooming about in X-Wings or saving 
some errant star-alliance from destruction at the 
hands of the latest wobbly green space blob - but 
we don’t encounter the latter very often. ‘Realism’ 
in science-fiction gaming is a tightrope many game 
designers don’t even try to walk, because, let’s 
face it - space is boring. It’s big, mostly empty 
and it takes forever to get anywhere. 

So you might be forgiven, looking at Lunar 
Flight, for thinking ‘what’s the point?’ You might 
not remember the seminal Lunar Lander in chunky 
arcade machines in the early ’80s, and so you’d 
approach Lunar Flight thinking ‘well sure, it looks 
pretty... but what’s so fun about getting from A to 
B?’ You might start to think that this game is one 
of those simulators - Agricultural Simulator or 
similar - where the veneer of interaction merely 
hides a boredom so crushing it resembles a 
black hole. 

You would of course be completely wrong. 

Lunar Flight is simultaneously one of the most 
relaxing and tense space gaming experiences you 


could ever have. While it is true that, for the most 
part, the premise of the game involves moving 
nondescript ‘cargo’ from waypoint to waypoint, 
occasionally throwing a curveball by asking you to 
scan rock formations or collect supply pods that 
somehow went awry on approach, as with many of 
the best simulations the real meat of the game is 
in the physics engine, which faithfully models real- 
world thrust-to-weight ratios, gravity and inertia. 

This is quite a big thing when you’re on the 
Moon. The Moon has only around 17% of Earth’s 
gravity, and if you’ve ever seen a spacewalk video 
you know how this affects motion. In Lunar Flight, 
from the second you take off to the second you 
hear the sigh of your landing pads at your 
destination, you have to be laser-focused on the 
momentum and velocity of your lunar module. You 
will quickly learn that every increase in thrust, in 
any direction must eventually be countered by 
exactly the same amount of thrust in the opposite 
direction - or you will sail merrily past your 
objective off into the hills and canyons of the 
lunar landscape, before impacting as a faint 
metallic smear. 
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Following in the ancient arcade tradition of its 
forebears, Lunar Flight has no story - and needs no 
story. There is simply the timeless landscape of the 
Moon and the ever-present hand of Newton on your 
shoulder; you bring your story with you. 


Thrust equals fuel and this too must be 
carefully monitored; running out mid-flight is a 
death sentence, and after a few mis-starts that 
will inevitably see your module flying off helplessly 
into space or smashed into a canyon wall, you’ll 
settle into the rhythm of it - angling yourself 
towards your destination whilst still on the landing 
pad, making a large initial burn on a curving 
trajectory, and then correcting and decelerating on 
your final approach. This makes the beginning 
and end of a flight quite tense, as you balance 
fuel and flight angles (and the weight of your 
cargo), but leaves the middle of the flight - the 
apex of your flight profile - gloriously free of input, 
leaving you to take in the sights and sounds of 
the Moon. Fortunate, then, that both the ‘NASA- 
esque’ moon-chatter in the background and the 
beautifully crafted landscape are wonderfully 


immersive; peeking through the tiny module 
windows, or taking advantage of the 4-view or 
cinematic camera modes is a joy. Three maps will 
take you steadily towards more challenging loads 
and terrain, and upgrades allow your module extra 
fuel and other additions to cope with the tougher 
landscapes. While the missions are repetitive, 
you don’t play it for the missions - you play it for 
the flight, for the atmosphere, and that alone 
gives it longevity. 


If it were made by a larger developer, Lunar Flight 
would be a remarkable achievement. That it was developed 
only by one person makes that achievement all the more 
impressive. The physics, the excellent visuals, the 
atmosphere and sheer attention to detail make this a 
must-have for all space enthusiasts. Stuart Griffin 


















Sword of the Stars II 
Lords of Winter® 

It launched to a winter of discontent, 
but how does the summer fare? 

Released: October 2011 ■ Developer: Kerberos Productions 
Publisher: Paradox Interactive ■ swordofthestars.com 


FEW GAMES HAVE AS tortured a release as 
Kerberos’ beleaguered Sword of the Stars II: Lords 
of Winter. Whatever the reason, the game that 
went out at release was horrifically flawed, 
prompting Kerberos to offer outright refunds and 
free copies of the game’s predecessor, Sword 
of the Stars, in recompense, urging fans to give 
them time to rectify the problem and promising 
a regime of patches to bring the game up 
to scratch. 

To their credit, the folks at Kerberos have done 
just that. We’re almost 10 months from the 
fateful release date and the game has received 
an enormous amount of work during that time, 
though the final ‘all clear’ has yet to be given. 
Scenarios and a few minor features are the only 
things that seem to be missing at this point, and 
the game itself is functional and stable. 

Lords of Winter, like its predecessor, is a turn- 
based 4X strategy with real-time combat, and 
like all other 4X games your brief is to explore, 
expand and generally conquer your way around 
your galaxy of choice. The familiar races from 
Sword of the Stars return with their differing 
modes of interstellar flight, though a small Zuul 
faction is now allied with the aquatic Liir, with the 
fearsome and alien Suul-Ka ruling the remainder 
of the independent Zuul. The differences in 
propulsion method between the races each 
require a fresh strategy, and is one of the keys 
to the series’ longevity - the other being the 
randomized tech tree. 

Some reviewers have found the randomized 




You soon discover that 
no system is safe, no 
matter how far behind 
the front lines 

tech tree quite offensive, but as Kerberos would 
no doubt tell you, they were rather missing the 
point. Like the differing drive types, the 
randomized tech tree forces you into different 
strategies depending on the techs you have 
available. While some research staples like 
industry and shipbuilding are available to all 
races, weapon variants and the more exotic 
techs tend to be favoured by some races over 
others, and while you can push say, the Tarka 
towards energy weapons by building and 
upgrading a few science stations, they will often 
find it easier to research ballistic weapons. As 
scenarios arise that require techs outside your 
current research envelope, you learn to adapt ‘on 
the fly’ with whatever you have available, making 
each game different even if starting with the 
same conditions. 

Those scenarios will arise quickly. Exploration 
and colonization in S0TS2 is fraught with hazards, 
from meteor strikes and derelict asteroid monitor 
drones to energy-based space life-forms and 
‘Grand Menaces’ like the aptly named System 
Killer. You soon discover that no system is safe, 
no matter how far behind the front lines. 

Lords of Winter is also quite a bit more detailed 
than its predecessor. While Sword of the Stars 
was relatively streamlined in operation, S0TS2 
adds several layers of complexity, not all of them 
intuitive. The addition of fleet admirals is a nice 







touch, and each has abilities (positive and 
negative) that enhance the fleet they command, 
as well as a small chance to escape if their 
command ship is destroyed in combat. The 
number of fleets is limited by the number of 
available admirals, and you’ll sometimes 
find yourself forced to use admirals with 
negative characteristics to get by if you lose 
too many to the enemy. 

Stations have also received a major overhaul 
- Naval stations are now absolutely 
critical, responsible for repairing 
damaged ships, improving build time, 
and each must be upgraded to 
increase the number of fleets that 
can be stationed at the planet. Trade 
stations and freighters likewise provide 
a financial backbone, but must be 
protected by Police Cutters or fall prey 
to pirates, while science stations 
can be built to enhance specific 
areas of research. Diplomatic 
stations are the key to 
productive relations with 
other spacefaring races, and 
the Zuul can build Tribute 
stations to summon their 
Suul-Ka overlords. 

Psionics are another 
addition; all races having 
some degree of skill, 


This baby 
does a fairly 
good job of 
chewing 
through 
meagre 
defence fleets 


with researchable techs to improve and increase 
the scope of psionic powers. The undisputed 
masters of psionics, however, are the Suul-Ka 
themselves, and summoning one will likely be 
a game-changing event. Techs in general are 
more advanced than in Sword of the Stars, 
with cruisers now the smallest class of ship 
available, relegating the first game’s smaller 
destroyers to a status resembling manned 
drones. This isn’t bad news though, as 

dreadnaughts, previously the largest 
ship class available, are now the 
mid-range workhorse, with the 
top slot falling to the absolutely 
massive Leviathans. 

Ship building remains a 
choice of three hull-sections 
with varying abilities and 
turret points, and you’ll 
create new designs and 
retrofit old ones as you 
progress through the 
tech tree. Unlike its 
predecessor, each 








new variant must first be prototyped - a time- 
consuming and expensive process - before it 
can be mass-produced across your empire, and 
this puts a significant financial barrier on the 
creation of new ships. 

Despite this solid foundation, there are a few 
changes that don’t sit quite so well. The Ul is 
relatively unforgiving, and though tool tips and 
the like are beginning to appear, they only go so 
far to salve the underlying problems. The station 
window doesn’t differentiate very clearly between 
systems, resulting in one long, homogenous list 
that becomes confusing at around 10 stations, 
let alone more, and a similar problem occurs with 
admirals and fleet management. Placement of 
stations is oddly convoluted, and the simple drag 
and drop fleet composition and movement system 
of SOTS has been replaced by a far less intuitive 
‘mission’ system - right-clicking on the target 
brings up a list of mission types (Invade, Survey, 
Strike, Patrol etc) which, when selected, brings up 
a list of fleets and corresponding data, from which 
you then select the fleet you want to carry out the 
mission, then confirm. Add to this the jarringly 
slow turn times, still dubious Al and occasional 
still-broken feature, and what should be a fun 
experience turns into a confusing slog. 

It took me around 15 hours to really get to 
grips with Sword of the Stars. In its various 
incarnations since release, I’ve spent over 32 in 



Sword of the Stars: 

Complete Collection <po 

Reviewed in PlaySF Issue 1, the Complete Collection 
contains all the DLC and although not as graphically 
impressive as Lords of Winter, is still the more solid 
and easy-to-get-to-grips with game. Start here while 
you wait for the sequel to be completed. 


ALTERNATIVELY 




Lords of Winter, and I still don’t feel the same 
sense of character that emerged as I played the 
first game, nor do I really feel at home in the 
game. Despite this, I do believe that it will happen 
- the depth and core strategic backbone is still 
there and in some areas all it needs is a little 
polish. In other areas I’m less hopeful - the 
mission system, for example is too integrated to 
change at this time, and so I fervently hope for 
Ul improvements as the game evolves. 

And evolve it will, for Kerberos has 
demonstrated its commitment admirably, and 
I have high hopes that the game will grow to 
be as important a part of the 4X canon as its 
older brother. Right now there are still a few 
areas that need attention, but Lords of Winter 
has a lot of potential. Hopefully, with a bit more 
time, that potential will blossom. 


Sadly S0TS2 will forever be haunted by its launch 
demons and is still over-shadowed by its predecessor, 
but there’s an undeniable challenge for advanced and 
forgiving SOTS fans. Stuart Griffin 








Waking Mars 05 




A place where 
horticulturalists 
aren't the only ones 
with green fingers. 


Released: March 2012 
Developer: Tiger Style 
Version: 1.3.1 
wakingmars.com 
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THE SPACE GARDENING GENRE hasn’t exactly 
taken off, across any media; I can only think of 
Sherri Tepper’s Grass and Silent Running off 
the top of my head and games in particular 
haven’t been graced by one until now. 

The development and progression of the 
world’s story is superb. Your character, the 
botanist Liang, starts on the surface of Mars, 
making a limited foray into a newly discovered 
cave system which contains primitive life. A 
collapse blocks his route back, meaning he has 
to go deeper into the system. As he does, he 
encounters increasingly weird and wonderful 
fauna and structures, reported back to earth by 
his remote aide, Amani. Meanwhile, he’s also 
tracking the progress of an 
advanced survey robot that 
went into the cave ahead 
of him and is behaving 
very strangely. 

As the creator of a 
genre, Waking Mars 
nods to many other 
It has the plot of 
The Dig, but plays 
like side-scrolling 
action games 
such as Metal 
Slug, with the 


twist that there are no enemies; 
yes, your avatar, Dr Liang, can die, 
but this is most likely to be from 
natural hazards; hostile fauna, lava 
or even gravity. 

This latter is related to his method of 
travel; Liang floats everywhere with the 
aid of an awkward jetpack, much like 
last year’s Capsized. Then the farming 
is a resource-management game, 
similar to Harvest Moon, where you 
can travel back and forth between 
zones to farm and harvest seeds and 
unlock further secrets. 

The game may be unique, but that 
doesn’t mean it’s perfect; if anything, the 
characters are charmless and safe - Amani 





Harvest seeds, 
unlock secrets 



in particular. Whether this is intentional (we 
can’t imagine space botanists are exactly thrill- 
seekers), it makes their personal story lacklustre, 
but buoys the main story in comparison. 

A worse problem, is that it’s possible to 
collapse the ecosystem and remove key fauna 
from it altogether; as the game is autosave- 
based, this would necessitate a total restart. 
Finally, it’s probable that the game would have 
benefitted from slightly more accurate controls, 
such as a gamepad might deliver, rather than the 
touchscreen - but that’s a minor quibble. 


Waking Mars is a must-play - a charming, 
intelligent and realistic exploration of what first 
contact might be like, without the cliches that we 
associate with SF games. Dan Griliopoulos 



The Dig (pc) 

Given its genre-busting powers, the nearest game to 
Waking Mars is LucasArts’ ancient The Dig - another 
foray into an alien civilization, this time as an 
adventure game. Tough, confusing and oddly 
humorless, The Dig is still charming and worth 
chasing down - if you can find it! (Hint: Steam) 
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<f Wing Commander Saga: 


The Darkest Dawn 


' Take an amazing series, add the best combat 
engine, stir steadily for 10 years,-then serve 

’■*- I * * 

Release: March, 2012 ■ Developer: Wing Commander Saga Team 
Game URL: http://www.wcsaga.com/ ■ Version vl.O 




A LITTLE HISTORY IS necessary, I feel, to set 
the mood for this review. Right before the 
original Wing Commander came out in 1990 - 
sheesh, has it been that long?! - I recall seeing 
an advertisement for it in a gaming magazine, 
and just being blown away. My head danced with 
visions of The Last Starfighter and Star Wars, and 
I knew I just had to have that game. Thankfully, 
the actual game itself wasn’t a disappointment, 
and spawned four more games in its main 
series - the fourth being my favorite - as well 
as several offshoots such as Privateer ; Armada 
and Academy. 

Fast forward to 2001, years after the final 
game in the series, Prophecy, had been released. 
The creator of the project, known as ‘Tolwyn’, has 
the idea to create a Wing Commander- based mod 
for the recently released RTS Conquest: Frontier 
Wars. This never materializes, and neither does 
a mod based on the Starshatter engine. Finally, 
in 2002, Tolwyn and his team settle upon the 
popular and flexible Freespace 2 engine, which 
had recently been released as open source. 

Now, as someone who loves both Wing 
Commander and Freespace 2, 1 was as excited 
as ever at the time. Flere was a game based on a 
favorite series of mine using the engine from my 
favorite space combat sim ever - how could it 
not be awesome? Sadly, as with many fan-based 
projects such as this, it lapsed into obscurity for 
many years. Their site released several news 
updates a year, but I honestly never thought the 
game would launch. 

Fast forward again to around mid-2011, 
whereupon fans get word that a beta test is finally 
announced. My level of excitement increased yet 
again, and I waited patiently for what I hoped 
would be a release. Finally, in March, 2012, the 
game was released, and space sim fans rejoiced 
in what they hoped would be a fresh and fun 
installment in this iconic sci-fi series. Did the 10 
years and hundreds of hours of work pay off? 

In a word, yes. In one more word, abso-freaking- 
lutely. Before I get to the nuts and the bolts of the 
game itself, I’ll explain why The Darkest Dawn is, 
to me, such a rousing success, and it all comes 
down to one word... love. From the moment you 
launch the game, to the moment you first launch 
off the catapult of either the TCS Wellington or 


Flermes, to the moment you kill your first Dralthi 
fighter... you can tell this game was made by 
people who truly know and love Wing Commander. 

You can see the love in the ship models, which 
look amazing. You can hear the love in the music, 
which is very Wing Commanderesque. There is 
just so much detail, so many little things that only 
a Wing Commander fan would notice - like the 
missile bay/pod underneath the Arrow for 
example, which I always enjoyed - that the love of 
Wing Commander is evident from the word go, and 


it makes this game feel both classic and fresh 
at the same time, thanks to a new story, new 
characters, and new challenges. 

The game itself takes place around the time of 
Wing Commander III: The Fleart of the Tiger, which 
allowed the team to use well-known and well-loved 
assets to create a side-story that occurs 
alongside that iconic game. While Blair, Maniac 
and Paladin are off helping to save the universe, 
you take the roll of David ‘Sandman’ Markham. 

In the first campaign, called a prologue, you’ll 



A wealth of targets for my 
torpedoes 
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ALTERNATIVELY 




serve aboard the TCS 
Wellington, an older 
carrier that’s seeing 
some unexpected front¬ 
line action. 


While there is an 
underlying story taking 
place in the missions, 
between missions you’re 
presented with giant walls 
of text to read, which is a 
replacement for the ability to visit the ship’s bar 
and talk to your crewmates - a feature present 
in the original games. This is true of both 
campaigns, and I missed this, but I understood it 
was likely not feasible for the project. Regardless, 
I barely skimmed all this text - I have a very short 
attention span - and only paid attention to the 
dialogue spoken in the missions themselves, 
which can be of... inconsistent quality. 

Back to the story: the first prologue campaign 
serves as something of a tutorial, but the 
difficulty can ramp up severely between the 
first and last mission - there are five in 
total - so new pilots really need to pay 
attention and get comfortable with the controls. 
While this first campaign was a bit cheesy, I 


Wing Cwnmander III: Heart 
of the Tiger <pc, Mac, 3 do, psi> 

Since WC Saga is an homage and/or 
addition to the Wing Commander universe, 
and takes place around the third game 
in the series, it pretty much most closely 
resembles both the third and fourth 
games in terms of cinematic presentation 
and gameplay. 


actually found myself getting attached to the 
characters, so well done, game writers. As with 
any Wing Commander game, however, don’t get 
too attached to anyone. 

The game’s main campaign finds Sandman and 
his compatriots aboard the TCS Hermes, a more 
recently-built carrier than the Wellington, also with 
a larger task force. This campaign consists of 
around 50 missions, of which I only had time to 
play a handful. While the prologue campaign has 
a bit of cheesiness to it that gets very serious at 
the end, the main campaign starts off decidedly 
uncheesily and ramps up the stakes accordingly 
as you progress. I won’t dive too deeply into the 
story, but suffice it to say that as a big Wing 
Commander fan, I’m very satisfied with how it’s 
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Staring at the sun 



A Dralthi bites the dust, 
with some help 


Shot from the 
prologue opening 


turning out. It 
feels like a very fitting 
addition to the mythology 
of the series as a whole. 

In terms of gameplay, it’s top notch. I mean, this 
is built on the exceptional Freespace 2 engine, 
which is still the best space combat simulation 
to be created by mankind. Mixing what is an 
amazingly flexible and capable engine with a 
beloved spate of ships to fight in and against 
was nothing less than thrilling. The ‘WWII in 
space’ turn-and-burn style of combat that the 
original Wing Commander helped to pioneer is 
perfectly suited to the Freespace 2 engine, which 
shares the same style. This means that combat 
just feels...right. It’s intense, fast paced and 
tactically challenging. 

One thing that this game gets right is using 
the Freespace 2 engine to its fullest. None of 
the Wing Commander games had an escort list, 
or such a robust selection of targeting and 
communication controls, but all of them are used 
to their fullest here, which only adds to the 
immersion and intensity. Unlike most of the Wing 




Commander games, wherein you could fly 
around as the lone hero half-cocked and let 
your wingmen do their thing, here you decidedly 
need to rely on your wingmen to help handle the 
bevy of targets available to you in a given 
mission. The Freespace 2 engine is also used to 
great effect in building tension by creating sensor 
ghosts, shipboard fires and other little touches 
that just keep you on your toes. 

Overall, whether you’re new to Wing Commander 
or an ace pilot, The Darkest Dawn is a rousing 
success on nearly every level. Besides niggles 
like walls of text or making the prologue campaign 
less than intuitive to find, there is barely anything 
wrong that I could find with this game. So what 
are you waiting for? It’s free, go play it! You can 
thank us later. 


Other than some negligible niggles, Wing 
Commander Saga: The Darkest Dawn is a rousing 
success both as a Wing Commander game and as a 
space combat sim. It’s free, and it’s totally worth your 
time, so download it today. Brian Rubin 





Release Date: Dec 2011 ■ Also available: Mac 
Developer: Parallax Studio ■ Publisher: Lace Mamba Global 
darkstarstore.com 

DARKSTAR: • 

The Interactive Movie 


Being the adventures 
oftheUSS 1980s; 'L 

and her crew of 
ham actors. 
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IF, INSTEAD OF BEING about a spaceship, 

DARKSTAR was about making a piece of toast, 
the developers would hide the bread behind a wall 
of unobtainium. The toaster would be extremely 
high tech, fizzing, hissing, and look nothing like a 
toaster. It would probably look like a wall or 
maybe the ceiling. 

You’d know it was a toaster because every time 
you walked near it, your character would be 
obliged to stop, put his hand on his hips, smile 
wryly to no-one in particular, tilt his head and 
glance at the toaster significantly, before oh-so- 
slowly returning to his previous posture. It’s lucky 
he did this as, given the improbably tiny window 
the game is displayed in and the pixelated 1990s 
CGI movie quality, you can’t really see what 
anything is until it fills the screen. 

It would take you 10 minutes to walk across 
the kitchen to where the bread is, as your 
character smiles wryly at a range of items you 
wouldn’t otherwise assume were interactive, and 
as every step, literally every step, he takes seems 


Looks exciting, 
doesn’t it? 
Trust us, it isn’t 


to involve a cutscene. A slow, bad, cutscene. A 
cutscene devoid of charm, content or timing. 

Once you’d completed the mind-numbingly 
simple but unnecessarily obtuse puzzle to get 
your bread out of the unobtainium container, it’s 
only another 10-minute walk across the 
kitchenette to the footstool dispensary, and 
another 10-minute trudge to the toaster, where 
you merely put the bread in the toaster (which 
your character does significantly), rewatch the 
hammier-than-Serrano cutscene that explains the 
correct way to program your toaster, program the 
toaster (slowly), and then find the toast 
dispensary slot elsewhere in the building. Which 
unlocks another movie! 

DARKSTAR (unnecessary capitalization alert!) is 
one of the worst games I’ve had the misfortune to 
play since the heyday of interactive movies in the 
1990s. What’s annoying is that while the premise 
is unoriginal ( Blake’s Seven and Shakara have 
fundamentally the same opening), it’s a tempting 
bit of B-movie tosh and the mystery interesting 



IN THE YEAR 2499 

The lead character, Captain Bozo, 
wakes after a cryogenic sleep of 
300 years. His ship is in orbit 
around a planet, and his three 
other crew members can be 
classified as blonde, obviously 
the baddie, and long-dead. 
Humanity has been obliterated by 
Martians. Yes, I know that sounds 
stupid, but it’s what it says here. 


...It’s actually the guy from 
Sunset Beach. Google it 



enough to make you want to chase it down; ‘earth 
being destroyed by martians and your crew being 
the only survivors of mankind’ is a perfect 
narrative beat for a universe-exploring 
it’s like Star Trek: Voyager but with no 
way back. Except there seem to be 
only two characters left on the ship, 
each with the charisma of a broad 
bean, and actually getting out of the 
first room is an unnecessary struggle. 

And you know what? I didn’t bother. 

Because the acting, mechanics, 
tutorial and interface up to that 
were so pisspoor. I’m quite h 
admit that I didn’t finish this 
that I didn’t even get off the 
because it became obvious that 
game isn’t just badly written and 
made, not just bad to the bone, 
it’s bad at an atomic level. 

The game runs at fullscreen. 

Despite this, it won’t expand 


beyond a letterbox size, possibly because it’s so 
pixelated anyway; I can’t imagine that this runs at 
SVGA let alone VGA quality. I’ve recently been 
replaying 1992 classic Alone in the Dark, which 
invented 3D gaming, and even that looks 
better than DARKSTAR. The menu 
itself takes forever to get 
through and features a bizarre 
close-up on the protagonist’s 
furrowed forehead. 

That acting is abysmal and the 
editing worse; there are large 
chunks of video that serve 
absolutely no purpose, beyond 
letting the lead actor show off. 
Thankfully, they’re skippable. It’s 
still a huge time sink though 
because, like Myst, a game 
rightfully panned by game critics for 
At least she its movement style, you plod slowly 
has the grace to from tiny subarea to tiny subarea, 
look apologetic w jth ^ e ability to look around and 














In terms of both acting and user interface, you 
almost can't believe it wasn't designed to be this way 


pixel-hunt either interactive objects or the next 
area. Imagine being in a room where you’re not 
sure whether you can walk around that corner or 
not. It just doesn’t make sense. 

(Most annoyingly for film fans, John Carpenter’s 
Dark Star movie was a paragon of black comedy. 
For someone else to take the name, almost 
certainly without even being aware of the movie, 
and then apply it to such a poor-quality game is 
bizarre. It’s like someone making a shit RPG 
called Don Quixote that just happens to be about 
a mad knight. Baffling.) 

The problem with interactive movies like this is 
that they spoil both a movie and a game. This one 
illustrates exactly why visual movies like Plumbers 
Don't Wear Ties and crappily-engined pixel hunters 
like Myst bit the dust so hard that they broke a 
tooth. DARKSTAR is a failure on so many levels - 
temporally, narratively, graphically, and in terms of 
both acting and user interface - that you almost 
can’t believe it wasn’t designed to be this way. 
Take note; this isn’t a cult game. It isn’t a revival 
of a sorely-missed genre. It isn’t a charming indie 
effort. It’s a warning. From space. 


- 
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Apparently produced without any appreciation < 
the dark history of interactive movies, DARKSTAR manages 
to repeat all their mistakes perfectly. Avoid, avoid, avoid. 
Dan Griliopoulos 


There goes the budget 
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Travel tine uihole solar system, harvest the ore, choose your allegiance and career, 
fight for your life, make profit and discover deep secrets. 



Build Your Space Station! 


Combat, Mining, 
Construction, Trade 
and Exploration 


Fully Destructible 
Environment 


IDide Variety of Ships, 
Weapons and Upgrades 
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Keen Software House Is an Independent software development 
company and a self-publisher focused on Innovative video games. 
The company portfolio consists of Miner UJars™ franchise based 
on the VRRGE™ engine and softtuare tools for game developers. 
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In the dark whirring of the 
PlaySF engine room, tech 
brains are at work indexing 
the future, pondering the 
past and getting lost at all 
points in between 

SCARRED BY A DECADE of warfare and now eerily 
peaceful ahead of a second world war, a final trip to 
the Auraxis of old was in order. It’s a strange thing 
to return to something so formative after so long 
away. Like flicking through an old schoolbook, it’s 
not just old memories that are unlocked. We are 
almost temporally moved and returned to a 
previous state of being. Will PlanetSide 2’s vets be 
doing and thinking the same in another decade? If 
the sequel is to realize the potential of the original 
game, the very notion of veterans should be a 
thing of the past. editor@playscifi.com 





It’s the duty of old warriors to 
revist the battlefields that bore 

> them and for ANDREAS 
VAROTSIS that means paying 

old Auraxis some last respect 

Having been yanked Quantum 
Leap-style from the Wing 
Commander universe, MATT 
FRANKLIN’S time-travelling 

alter ego is in need of cake 

In the begining was the word... 
or was it the world? 
BRENDAN DRAIN is 
unsure, but he knows what it 

should have been 

Donning his pixel helmet and 
16-bit jetpack, LEONARDO 

> CEBALLOS heads into 
Starflight “in the hope of 

new unkowns to explore” 


Switching to rear view... 























veteran returns 
to the battlefields 
•1 of^old Auraxis, 
one last time 


Released: May 200?^ 

Developer: Sony Online Entertainment 
Publisher: Sony Online Entertainment 
planetside.com 







PLANETSIDE, RELEASED IN 2003, was the 

world’s first massively multiplayer sci-fi shooter: 
a game combining a gargantuan, persistent world 
with first person gunplay. Think Everquest, except 
where all the elves have lasers, flying tanks and 
stealth-bombers, and where three factions - the 
alien-worshipping Vanu Sovereignty, the 
imperialist Terran Republic, and the ragtag New 
Conglomerate - duke it out for the planet Auraxis 
and its secrets in an endless, epic, online war. 

It kept thousands of gamers enthralled for years 
until the game slowly faded, thanks to a few 
misguided design decisions and general waning 
interest. I fought in that war, and now, nearly 10 
years later, I’m going back. 

Being a PlanetSide 1 veteran is nothing like 
having been in prison - and yet strangely similar. 
You’ve fought through some terribly tough times, 
struggled through hellish conditions, and, having 
met some trustworthy and not so trustworthy 
folks along the way, come out triumphant, carrying 
a wounded companion in one arm and a rifle in the 
other. I don’t know, maybe prison isn’t like that, but 
it formed a bond - we all shared a unique, new 
experience that we’ve never really managed to 
recreate. PlanetSide was a bold, insane triumph 
of an experiment, that’s embedded its own unique 
brand into my gaming memory. 

Those memories are, sadly, rather on the fuzzy 



side: I was never a ‘proper’ PlanetSide vet, as my 
over-excited teenage self bought the original back 
when the family computer was still a beige box 
with barely enough RAM to land Eagle 1 and a 
56K modem connection that monopolized my 
phone line whenever it was being used. I 
specialized as a sniper, not because I was 
particularly good at sniping, but because shooting 
people while sitting on a distant mountain meant 
my computer rendered fewer textures, and avo 
the frame rate slowing to a crawl. So now, with 
a computer that could probably run PlanetSide 
in 10 windows at once without breaking a 
sweat, I’m coming back to Auraxis. I’ve paid 
the subscription - really, SOE? A subscription? 

For a 10-year-old game? - I’ve updated my 
launcher, I’ve cranked the options as high as 
they can go, and I’m heading home. 
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It's hard to 
convey just 
how epic 
PlanetSide's 
battles can be 
in words or 
in pictures 


I logged onto the one remaining game server, 
and was pleasantly surprised to see my secondary 
character, a Terran combat medic, was still saved 
to the account, despite my five or so years of 
inactivity. I was even more surprised when I 
realised that the ‘Instant Action’ button also 
worked: the function was supposed to 
teleport you to action ‘hot spots’, but in my 
experience, tended to leave you lost and 
stranded in desolate wastelands. Instead, lo 
and behold, I found myself, for the first time in 
years, in a PlanetSide skirmish. 

PlanetSide knows how to do war. Not pansy, 
small-scale war like you’ll find in your Modern 
Warfare or Battlefield games - this isn’t your 
mommies war. The platoon of players I’d been 
unceremoniously dropped amongst was 
assaulting a Vanu science lab - one of the 


hundreds of capturable facilities that dot Auraxis’ 
10 continents - and it wasn’t going particularly 
well. We hatched an ingenious plan to sneak into 
the base’s control center through one of the side 
passages, bypassing most of the fighting, but the 
corridor was filled with mines, grenades, enemy 
players, and a MAX suit - PlanetSide's armoured 
exoskeletons, armed to the robotic teeth, and 
mostly impervious to my cunning techniques. 
Outside, things went little better - the blue 
lightning of Thrasher artillery streaked across the 
night, while Reaver gunships chased each other 
in the skies above, and higher still, one of our 


ALTERNATIVELY 


Battlefield 2142 <po 

It won’t provide the same sense of 
scale or persistense as PlanetSide, 
but it’s as close as you’re going to 
get to returning to Auraxis’ future 
battlefields. Also, fighting within 
the tight corridors of Titans is just 
as frustrating and pointless as 
taking facilities in PlanetSide! 
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teammates was busy bombing the base defences 
from a Liberator bomber. We beat a hasty retreat, 
and decided our odds would probably be better if 
we all picked up some tanks, and returned 
leading a monstrous steel convoy, that fought its 
way through the defenses, and won the day. 

It’s hard to convey just how epic PlanetSide 7 s 
battles can be in words or in pictures. The now 
rather dated engine probably doesn’t help, but the 
real problem is that most people who haven’t 
experienced the war for Auraxis have nothing to 
compare it to - sure, Battlefield and MAG are of 
similar size, and persistent universes are nothing 
to brag about in this day and 
age, but nothing has 
come anywhere 
near 

emulating 
the sense of 
belonging PlanetSide 
created. Returning, even 
only for a day, made me 
remember that: even 
in one, brief battle, MAX suits are key 
I felt part of a real, t0 any mdoorf| g ht 
terrifying war. 


Sadly, logging in on Monday morning, after 
the battles of the weekend, was a harsh 
reminder of just how far PlanetSide had fallen. 
Bases that yesterday night had been at the 
heart of titanic battles were now desolate and 
abandoned, with nearly all the continents totally 
empty - I wasn’t allowed to return to my Terran 
character, as the the faction populations were so 
completely skewed. A lone hacker was flying from 
facility to facility in his Mosquito, hacking the 
undefended control centers one after the other, 
and asked me if I wanted to help. I didn’t. 

PlanetSide today is a sad reminder of the 
amazing achievements it once aimed for, as 
well as how little we’ve progressed towards 
them in the last decade. With PlanetSide 2’s 
upcoming launch, SOE is going to 
pick up the MMOFPS torch 
one more time. 

The fight for Auraxis might 
not be over just yet. 


' A wondrous game that’s both a deeply flawed 
relic of an age long gone, and the only example of a 
completely unexplored branch of multiplayer gaming. 

I’d like to force everybody to play this. Andreas Varotsis 










A gentleman’s adventure 
in space and time 



Encounter Two: a triumph over science and the 
promise of cake from an ungracious hostess 


























Hello again, reader. I've had a trying time of it 
these past... I seem to have lost track of time. 

I haven't set foot in my inter-dimensional safari 
craft long enough for every spec of dust to settle 
I recall from an elective on Chaos Theory about 
insect wings causing hurricanes; there was no 
mention of voiding rental security deposits 


MY COLLEAGUES ON THE TENURE 

committee would agree I encountered chaos in the 
reality I will describe. My state of dress, for one thing, 
neither befits a respectable member of society nor is 
significantly evolved from winter undergarments. 

I assure you, I did not choose such inauspicious attire. 
I did not even knowingly don this brightly colored but 
utilitarian garb. I was quite unconscious at the time. 

Having previously miscalculated my quantum 
parabollae straight into the custody of an advanced 
space-faring civilization, I was pleased to achieve 
harmonious parity with an apparently endless wheat 
field. I was so relieved I neglected the tiny bell 
indicating inbound projectiles. 

I would not traverse the quanta in any but the 
best-quality craft, so there was no permanent damage 
to the structure. The bump where my head knocked 
the forward observation glass, however, remains. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

I could not guess what time passed before I awoke in the 
most curiously sterile environment I’ve yet encountered. 
It would have seemed restful but for being blatantly 
designed for observation. I had mere moments 
to orient myself before a voice matching the 
environment introduced herself as the Genetic 
Lifeform and Disk Operating System, or 
simply ‘GLaDOS,’ and welcomed me to the 
Aperture Science Enrichment Center.’ 

I was ushered rather sardonically into 
the first of what I was promised would be 
a lengthy series of test chambers’. Why 
anyone would go to such lengths to build a 



facility such as that simply to study a professional 
academic walking through a room to stand on a large 
red button is beyond me. I was then offered the use of 
a projectile energy device capable of creating instant 
gateways between points. It was charming, and would 
have delighted our physics bachelors. Sadly I found it 
a bit too for cumbersome for travel. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Shortly thereafter, my cat was delivered to me less 
than gently from a vent in the ceiling. To my 
relief, and no doubt to its own, Dean Silvestris 
survived the missile impact without injury as I’d had 
the forethought to confine him to his carrier. I could 
not understand GLaDOS’ insistence on referring to 
the carrier as a Cube, it being significantly more 
curvilinear than that, but I would certainly agree 
that the good Dean is my constant companion. 

GLaDOS seemed supremely fascinated by the 
Dean. I daresay I could have provided more engaging 
conversation with so clearly advanced an artificial 
intelligence, but any advances in that direction were 
rebuffed with insults covered by the thinnest veil. I 
quickly learned to keep my own counsel rather 
than indulge GLaDOS with a glimpse of my 
wounded sensibilities. Unfortunately for 
my ungracious hostess, the Dean proved 
a creature well outside of the intended 
constraints of the test facility. Allowing 
him to stretch his legs in the next chamber 
resulted in a bit of impromptu pyrotechnics 
and a breach in the wall amply sufficient 
for him to disappear through. 










small metallic feet and inhuman yelps of alarm, 
truncated suddenly by forces I dare not contemplate. 

The markings on the walls did not reassure me. 
Some long-vanished hand, judging by the cracked, 
faded shade of the red gashes forming crude 
pictograms around unexpected corners told the story 
of some sort of savior figure enduring great 
tribulations at the hand of a mechanically tentacled 
monstrosity. Beyond the possibly imagined cries 
aforementioned, disturbing primitive artwork and 
occasional yowls of the Dean, I saw no hint of 
sentience in that place during my stay. 


Despite GLaDOS’ urgent appeals to the contrary 
and promises of baked goods, I was loathe to leave 
my cat wandering unsupervised in such a hazardous 
place, and so with a bit of discomfort and effort 
evacuated the test chamber in pursuit. 


I cannot speak with any certainty about the presence of 
evil in my own reality, but I know it exists in at least 
one other. If I spare you every horrible thing I saw 
beyond the walls of that place, it is for the sake of 
brevity rather than decency. Vistas glimpsed through 
cracks and missing sections of wall revealed even more 
to the facility than I could hope to meander through. 
All of this was held together by some mechanical 
infrastructure, continually shifting with a thousand 
minute adjustments into the most intricate 
configurations. But for the sense of grim determination 
pervading the facility, I couldn’t help but equate the force 
behind it to a child at play. I may have imagined this, 
but here and there I could swear I heard the tittering of 

























No! I nearly forgot. In the lowest sections the Dean 
led me through, we encountered more recognizably 
human architecture, suggesting earlier periods in 
Aperture Science’s history had been buried by strata 
of increasingly artificial technology. Occasionally 
in that forgotten underworld, my proclivity for 
knocking into things triggered the playback of 
messages recorded by the apparent founder of 
Aperture, a rather abrupt individual by the name of 
Cave Johnson. Unfortunately, these bursts of human 
voice were arranged randomly at best, due to the 
Dean’s errant wanderings. I left not much better 
informed about the company than when I arrived. 

I frequently came within reach of my beloved 
animal only to have him slip through a grate or hiss 
and flee one of the haphazardly arranged defense 
automata. Judging by the increasingly caustic nature 
of GLaDOS’ derisive comments, the Dean left quite 
a trail of destruction in his wake, for a common 
house cat. 


Just as I came upon him taking a brief respite to 
groom himself, we found ourselves both suddenly 


gathered up by a set of horrifically large arms 
revealed by the sudden falling away of an entire 
room. Suddenly at the mercy of GLaDOS, we 
were deposited without ceremony in a grand chamber 
recognizable from those desperate wall etchings as 
the heart of the entire facility, if not the entire world. 

The machine’s indulgence in a moment’s gloating 
allowed Dean Silvestris to free himself from captivity. 
My sense of self preservation then left me a helpless 
observer as GLaDOS and my sprightly feline 
engaged in a fantastic contest of wills and agility. 

Also, of powerful lasers, toxic fumes and, increasingly, 
open flames. 

Finally, as suddenly as ever, the Dean and I were 
thrown together by some great concussive mechanical 
force and blasted heavenward through level after level 
until ejected from the artificial environment entirely. 
As if urging immediate departure, my shuttle sat but 
a little way off. Herding the Dean inside as quickly as 
possible, I was nearly knocked unconscious again by 
a second ejection from the bowels of the facility. The 
sturdy frame of the cat carrier safely back in our 
possession, my furry copilot and I wasted no time in 
taking our quantum leave of that horrendous place. 

Now then, where have I gone off to? 


6you xtuc/io apartment. 
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All These Worlds 

Let the game develop its own character 


IT SEEMS AS IF every month another /M 
intellectual property that started life as / j 
a book or film is transformed into a \ W 
cheap video game in an effort to bleed \ 1 
a little more cash out of fans. If it’s a 
single-player game, players are invariably led 
through iconic scenes and activities from the 
story and take on the mantle of one of the 
main characters. Everyone gets to be Captain 
James T. Kirk leading the USS Enterprise into 
battle, or Predator hunting down xenomorphs 
on a hostile planet. An online multiplayer game, 
however, is a completely different matter. 

An MMO can’t let you play as the main 
character of your favourite story, as there are 
thousands of other players coexisting in the 
same world. I’m sure many Star Wars: The Old 
Republic players would love to be Darth 
Revan/Malgus/Vader, but it would be pretty 
unappealing if there were thousands of each 
running around. Similarly, The Matrix Online had 
its fair share of people wanting to be Neo or 
Morpheus, but players had to be relegated to 
anonymous members of the hacker resistance. 

If you can’t play as the iconic characters 
from a book or film, or at least meet up with 
them at key points in the game, then there’s 
naturally a problem. The Matrix Online took an 
interesting approach to solving it, continuing 
the official storyline of the film via incremental 


v 


|g\ updates and live events. Players who 
turned up to the events had the 
p ) chance to change the direction of the 
W / story and help recognizable characters 
from the film played by actors. This let 
the game develop its own storyline but 
deprived players of the ability to be as 
important as core characters. 

Most MMO gamers, of course, realize 
that playing Han Solo or Wesley Crusher is 
impossible, but they still want to contribute 
to the fiction of the universe, hopefully in a 
permanent and meaningful way. The 
question is what part should players be 
given and what kinds of freedoms should / 
they be allowed? I 

There has yet to be an MMO released ^ 
based on an established IP in which the 
players are allowed to run rampant and take 
control of their own destiny as they can in 
the likes of EVE Online. From a continuity 
standpoint it’s easy to see why when so 
many temporal strands of an expanded 
universe depend on events and characters 
happening just so, but continuity is a poor 
substitute for fun and no substitute at all 
for meaningful interaction between players. 

If IP holders want to offer fans more 
interesting gameplay, they have to let go of 
the leash. 



BrendaQsQrain ^ 

As well as working on a 4X game 
(predestinationgame.com), 
Brendan Drain is the Eve Onlite 
ssivetycom 
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The Retronaut 

The game that boldly went... and still hasn't returned 


PLAYING STARFLIGHT IN 1986 was 

like discovering a pocket universe ygW* 

living in a pair of low-density floppy \ w 
diskettes. The whole thing could not V * 
have been much more than a megabyte 
in size, yet there were literally hundreds of 
solar systems to explore and planets to land 
on. Beyond that size and scope, there was a 
real sense of mystery. There were exotic aliens 
to interact with, artifacts to collect, and a deep, 
ancient mystery to uncover (with a heck of a 
plot twist!). I refuse to spoil it even today, 25 
years later, in case some curious soul decides 
to swing by GOG.com and give the game a try. 

Starflight would get a single sequel, arguably 
as good as the original; in fact, thinking now, it 
had the first example of a ‘parallel reality’ that 
I can remember, years before Zelda: Link to the 
Past and Ocarina of Time. There would also be a 
number of spiritual successors, though none as 
successful as the original, with the exception of 
Star Control 2; I am ashamed to say I missed 
that one, though I know full well that it’s held 
in nearly as much reverence as Starflight. 

And then it ended. The space exploration 
genre as defined by Starflight and Star Control 2 
has been dormant for ages. That is not to say, 
however, that these games have not cast a 
long shadow; aspects and echoes of them 
have propagated throughout the game design 
world for years. The best and most obvious 
modern example of this influence is Mass 


Effect; the first game in the trilogy in 
. particular was riddled with nods and 
^ game design decisions taken straight 
V from Starflight; Mass Effect’s Exec 
Producer, Casey Hudson, has confirmed 
this. I also briefly felt stirrings of that old 
Starflight feeling while exploring the farthest 
corners of the Freelancer universe. But neither 
Mass Effect nor Freelancer is a direct Starflight 
successor. I have yet to see a game that feels 
like a true modern, high-quality successor to 
the genre. But what would that even mean? 
What makes a game a space exploration 
game, and what would a modern version ; 
even look like? Is it possible to resurrect / 
that genre at all? ( I 

If I was to sum up my thoughts on the \ 
space exploration genre’s viability, I’d say 
this: there is a core there, an idea that is just 
as valid and relevant today as it was when 
Starflight launched. Maybe even more so, as 
the market endlessly iterates on a few tired 
genres. But we as players and as designers 
must be willing to rethink how these games 
work; to let go of a bit of that nostalgia and 
realize how dated they are in their execution, 
if not in the brilliance of their main guiding 
concept. Updating them will require more than 
a bump in resolution and a quick coat of paint, 
but I think it’s past time we see a return to the 
genre. I’m eagerly awaiting venturing out once 
more to explore strange, new worlds. 



Leonardo Ceballos 

_When he isn’t pondering past 

• t gaming glories, Leo can be 
found working on his own 
. titles at leoceballos.com 
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